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masters could not give way, because to do so would 
CHRONICLE. have sanctioned the principle that they were merely spec- 


rumours about Lord Rosebery’s intended resigna- 
tion, which have been so busily flying about during 
the week, seem to have no substantial basis. He isa 
nervous man, with a habit of insomnia ; it may easily be 
that under the depressing influence of his lateillness, which 
was aggravated by almost total sleeplessness for a fort- 
night, he cried out against the fatuity of keeping his 
neck under a burden which no friend sought to make 
lighter, and of clinging to an office which brought with 
it only anxiety and disappointment. This would be an 
intelligible mood in asick man, and it would not besurpris- 
ing if someexpression of it found its way to listening ears. 
But between that and the calm decision of a man who has 
recovered his health to lay aside the foremost political 
dignity of his country, a considerable gulf is fixed. Lord 
Rosebery does not produce the impression of a man who 
resigns things. None the less, the suspicion that he had 
retirement in view was responsible for much agitation 
within his party. The obvious notion that if he went 
out, Sir William Harcourt would succeed him, was too 
easy for the ingenious disseminators of this suspicion. 
They hinted at no less a successor than Mr. Gladstone 
himself, who was to return rejuvenated from Cannes at 
Easter time to preach a new crusade for the rescue of the 
Armenian from the unspeakable Turk. It seems that 
Mr. Gladstone’s eyesight is completely restored, and 
that his bodily health is excellent. The only drawback 
is his hearing, which it is feared has become affected. 
But for this, who knows ? 


The latest great strike, or, more properly, lock-out, is 
fortunately lacking in most of the sentimental attributes 
which go to confuse judgment in such matters. The 
boot and shoe trade has been brought to a standstill, 
and many thousands of workmen thrown into idleness, 
in order that a strictly technical dispute may be fought 
out between masters and men. No question of ill- 
treatment, or of the living-wage, is in the remotest degree 
involved ; for which all may be thankful. In its essence, 
the quarrel is as old as the hills, or at least such hills as 
were contemporary with the first rude beginnings of 
labour-saving machinery. In the making of the modern 
shoe, machinery has been carried by the Americans to 
an almost incredible point of subdivision, and twenty or 
thirty different kinds of specialists, each doing his one 
little act toward the completion of the finished product, 
have been bred from the original all-round cobbler. 
These persons have gradually built up a most com- 
plicated system of ethics governing their -several 
telations to one another, and to their respective 
machines, and to the shoe which jointly they are to 
make; and every time a new machine is invented 
this whole intricate arrangement gets out of gear. 
Some obscure pretext for friction was discovered by 
certain ingenious and apparently overpaid operatives 
in a few factories in Leicester and Northampton. The 


tators in their own shops. The trade unions, against 
the advice of their own Jeaders, took up the cause of the 
mutinous operatives. At a belated stage of the dispute, 
there was talk of arbitration, but the Labour Members in 
the House admit the force of the masters’ rejoinder that 
really there was nothing to arbitrate upon. The contest, 
therefore, is narrowed down to a test of strength and 
endurance between the federation of manufacturers and 
the trades union, on a purely trade issue. It may very 
likely become a nuisance, all the same, before it is 
ended, and it does undoubtedly lay the English industry 
open to lasting injury from foreign competition. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the County Council 
elections, at the meeting of the London Municipal 
Society on Wednesday, was almost equal in stupidity 
to his Stepney oration, the result of which, as the chair- 
man, Lord George Hamilton, felicitously remarked, 
‘* was shown in the single unsatisfactory poll declared 
in the East End.” Municipal government, as Mr. 
Chamberlain well knows, is a matter of administration, 
and in the practical business of government men who 
work together are infinitely to be preferred to men who 
quarrel on party lines. Mr. Chamberlain wishes to see 
the municipal elections fought on political grounds, and 
yet expects political opponents when elected to work to- 
gether harmoniously. It is hard for a man of Radical 
training and mind to fight for a Conservative cause with- 
out now and then condemning himself out of his own 
mouth. 


If President Cleveland had seen fit, in the exercise 
of his discretion, to convene the new Congress in 
extra session on 4 March, when it came into being, 
instead of allowing it to wait for its statutory meeting 
next December, we should probably have heard a good 
deal by this time about the conspiracy of European 
nations to boycott American produce, which seems to be 
powerfully exercising the Transatlantic mind. Our own 
sins in this matter are limited to occasional and sporadic 
restrictions relating to the hoof-and-mouth disease in 
cattle ; but on the Continent an active anti-American in- 
trigue is shutting out pork and tinned meats, and piling 
up tariff walls against the admission of cereals, until 
Brother Jonathan begins to suspect seriously that the 
whole world is in league against him, and to talk of a 
‘* retaliatory policy.” The phrase has a queer sound. 
For thirty years the United States have exhausted inge- 
nuity in penalizing European imports into their country. 
An ex-President, Mr. Harrison, was elected seven years 
ago at the close of a campaign, during which he re- 
peatedly declared that the true American policy was to 
sell freely in other peoples’ markets but to buy nothing 
except athome. The existing Wilson Tariff is in reality 
only a partial and unsatisfactory modification of that 
policy, and nothing but the certainty of the President’s 
veto could prevent a return by the new Congress next 
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winter to the full proscription of all foreign trade aimed 

_at.by the McKinley Tariff. Under these circumstances, 
one wonders what Americans think a ‘‘retaliatory 
policy”’ means. As Europeans understand the phrase, 
they have never had any other since 1865. 


Dr. R. W. Dale, the well-known Congregationalist 
minister, who died at Edgbaston on Wednesday, was a 
man of some force of character. As a young man he 
openly attacked in the pulpit the doctrines of human 
depravity through original sin and a terrible eternity of 
punishment, doctrines which were strongly insisted 
upon by his colleague, the celebrated Mr. J. A. James ; 
and he showed the same courage in later life in his con- 
version to Unionism. He was a good preacher and a 
voluminous writer ; in fine, a clear-headed, energetic, 
average man, with a gift for public speaking. 


The word is being passed round in Paris that as soon 
as the Chamber of Deputies passes the Budget, now 
nearly through, the Ribot Ministry is to disappear, and 
M. Waldeck Rousseau is to form a new Cabinet. No 
one takes the trouble to suggest the occasion for this 
shuffling of the cards, nor indeed are there ever wanting 
occasions for these prearranged convulsions in French 
parliamentary life. The rumour seems to reflect closely 
the desires of reactionary politicians generally, by which 
we mean both those who sincerely distrust a Radical 
régime and those who are anxious that there may be no 
more judicial inquiries into railway, journalistic, and 
other scandals. But it seems doubtful whether an open 
majority can be obtained in the Chamber in support of 
such a coalition, headed by a gentleman of the bar who 
has been at such pains to identify himself with the 
emotions of his clients, the Panamists and the like, 
as M. Waldeck Rousseau. Moreover, the suggestion 
imputes a more adventurous, not to say defiant, spirit 
to President Faure than he has given signs thus far of 
possessing, 


Sir Hercules Robinson is to go to the Cape, after all, 
and his sailing is set down for 11 May. As a matter 
of course, he has given notice of resignation of his position 
as a director of the De Beers Company and its two 
associated organizations, and has sold such shares in 
them as he held. In so doing, the Zimes is sanguine 
enough to believe ‘‘it will be generally admitted that 
he has done much to remove the only serious objection 
that could be urged against the appointment.” That is 
not our feeling. He cannot at will dispose of the pre- 
possessions in favour of the whole Rhodesian policy, 
which coloured his last administration in South Africa, 
and made him, upon his return to London, its most 
natural figurehead here. Even if he could command 
the coldest and most absolute impartiality, his years are 
against him. An old man in any case can do very little 
with the tremendously exacting and arduous tasks 
awaiting a Governor and High Commissioner at the 
troubled Cape. An old gentleman in Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s 
pocket offers an even less satisfactory object for con- 
templation. 


No one can fail to be impressed by the oddness of the 
fact that Worth, the world-famous dressmaker of Paris, 
whose death has set loose all the fountains of gossip this 
week, should have been a Lincolnshire boy, born and bred 
among the sober traditions of the Fen country, which 
are not much different now from what they. were when 
the Puritans left it, centuries ago, to set up the 
conscientious theocracy of the Massachusetts Colony. 
Worth was a characteristic product of the Second 
Empire, which was excessively kind to foreigners. The 
Spanish-born Empress and her bosom friend, the Polish 
Princess Metternich, made American dentists and 
Viennese fiddlers and all sorts of other strangers the 
vogue in Paris. These vanished with Sedan, hardly to 
return again ; but Worth’s fortunes were founded upon 
a rock which revolutions cannot shake, or communes 
undermine. Even in the Reign of Terror, people took 
extraordinary pains with their clothes. So Republican 
Paris had as much need of Worth as the Imperial 
capital had had, and the other Republic across the 
ocean sent its daughters to bow before his shrine in 
undiminished numbers, and the Lincolnshire lad became 
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a millionaire, lamenting to the end that the gracious 
whose subject he remained, was the only Queen ; 
Europe who had never given him an order. 


n 


Although British research and acumen have playeq 
their full part in the wonderful development of scientific 
knowledge and its application to material uses, which 
distinguish our generation, our wise men have hard} 
held their own with others in the matter of exploiti 
the possibilities of electricity. Edison’s peculiar talent 
has given America almost a monopoly of what may be 
called the show forms of advance in this direction ; byt 
Germans, Frenchmen, and even Russians, have beaten 
us in other branches of inquiry into this great subject, 
Our Canadian kinsmen, however, have done their best 
to redress the balance. They have discovered that elec. 
tricity, generated on the American side of the Ni 
chasm and conducted by wires to the Canadian side, js 
an ‘* unenumerated article” from a tariff point of view, 
and must pay an import duty of 20 per cent. The dis. 
covery is unique in its way, and the Dominion is entitled 
to sole credit for it. 


It is pleasant, says Lucretius in a well-known passage, 
when a great storm is raging, to gaze from the van 
ground of ferra firma upon the toiling and hardship of 
one’s neighbour battling with the sea. So it is not 
without a secret feeling of satisfaction that the person 
who has hitherto escaped the plague of the day is wont 
to contemplate the havoc wrought among those struck 
down by it. When, however, the rate of mortality 
reaches 41.2 per thousand, as it did in London last 
week, it may well be that our philosopher’s satisfac- 
tion will be tempered by some anxiety for his own 
safety. 


The departure of Mr. G. W. Smalley from London 
to begin life over again, as it were, in his own country, 
is an event worth noting. He came to Europe, if we 
remember aright, to report for his newspaper the events 
of the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, and did not go 
back. For a long time he has been the doyen of the 
group of foreign journalists quartered as a corps of 
observation in our midst, and long ago, too, he grew to 
be the least foreign of them all. This fact has not been 
invariably counted to his advantage on the other side; 
but here at least we preserve the memory of a series of 
intelligent and kindly though candid commentaries upon 
us and our doings, extending over thirty years, with 
nothing but satisfaction. The circumstances of his 
departure, too, are interesting. He is to represent the 
Times in New York, and this tardy recognition by a 
great London paper of the importance of America 
as a “‘news-centre,” equal in value to at least Mad- 
rid or Sofia, is a welcome sign that we are waking 


up. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney would have made an excellent 
Speaker, as he was an excellent Chairman of Com- 
mittees, with a great reserve force of character, which 
cannot be looked upon as unnecessary; but a small 
knot of Radicals, with characteristic intolerance, have 
intimated their intention of voting against him, and 
thereby put an end to his chance. Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, it is now stated, is willing to be nominated as 
Mr. Peel’s successor: he will, no doubt, make a good 
Speaker, and he is liked and esteemed in all parts of the 
House. Sir Matthew White Ridley, though an estim- 
able country gentleman, is not to be compared in fitness 
for the Speakership with Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and 
still less with Mr. Courtney. How greatly Mr. Peel 
has enhanced the dignity of the office may be seen from 
the fact that the man who has no serious rival in the 
succession to the leadership of the Separatists is will- 
ing to act as Moderator in the Assembly he might have 
led. 


We hear that Mr. Redford is to be the new Censor of 
Plays. His qualifications from a democratic point of view 
are unimpeachable: he is utterly unknown; he has 
written nothing, and given no proof either of knowledge 
or of capacity ; he was able to serve under the late Mr. 
Pigott for years contentedly, and yet he was not Mr. 
Pigott’s child. 
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GOVERNMENT BY DEMOCRACY. 


‘THE results of government by democracy seem to 
[ astonish even the most convinced democrats. In 
spite of the warnings of experience accumulated in 
France and in the United States, and also in our own 
colonies, these gentlemen began by presuming that a 
democracy would show a preference for those who 
honour King Demos with an exclusive and vociferous 
ty. They have found, to their intense astonish- 
ment, that the democracy appear to like dukes even 
better than demagogues. The recent County Council 
election marks a further step in their enlightenment. It 
js not denied that the Progressives in the late County 
Council had deserved well of the people. While raising 
the wages of workmen to the highest level of the trades 
unions, they had tried to consult economy by eliminating 
the contractor, and had achieved their end by them- 
selves doing the contractor’s work. They had increased 
the rates, it is true ; but then rates are bound to increase, 
as the ratepayer knows; and the Progressives cheered 
themselves with the belief that they had done so much 
to equalize the burden that the increase of weight 
would pass unnoticed: St. George’s Hanover Square 
had been compelled to help St. George’s in the East. It 
must be admitted that the Stalwarts had tried with all 
their might, in these and other ways, to raise the wages 
of the lowest class and to diminish the pressure of public 
burdens upon the poor. It is true that their success was 
not commensurate with their efforts, was, indeed, rather 
a matter of faith than of proof; the fault, however, was 
not with them but with the stubborn nature of things. 
Working along lines of less resistance they achieved 
something in the way of multiplying open spaces, 
which constitute the playgrounds of the poor. Besides, 
they had a programme magnificent in promises: they 
were going to do away with the old corrupt City, and 
to bring about the unification of London government 
by a process which must materially increase their re- 
sources; they were attempting, too, to buy out the 
water companies, and hoped, by diminishing the immense 
expenses of separate management, to realize profits 
that would allow them to erect a new Council Hall 
worthy of their splendour. They had left nothing 
undone to secure a continuance of their reign. If they 
could not make Piccadilly and Regent Street passable 
for decent persons by night, they could at least conciliate 
the nonconformist conscience by shutting up the Empire 
bar. But all their efforts were fruitless. The people in 
their majesty sent a round number of Progressives about 
their business and elected Moderates in their stead ; the 
majority of John Burns was diminished by some 1200, 
and Sir John Hutton could only beat Sir Blundell Maple 
by 25 votes. Ever since the event the Progressives 
have been trying to explain it. Mr. Price Hughes sees 
in it the triumph of the Devil, and, conscious of rectitude, 
frees his soul with cursings. But the moral of the 
whole business is that it is inexplicable. 

The judgments of a democracy can never be accounted 
for . Where all are ratepayers, as in the United States, 
a political party can pay off an immense national debt 
in the course of twenty years and yet lose the support of 
the voters, or it can increase pensions in the most shame- 
fully extravagant fashion without affecting its position. 
And in France politicians have had the same experience. 
After the revelations of the Panama swindle, it was 
supposed that the thrifty French voter would make a 
clean sweep of the old Chamber, and elect only men of 
character and position. But nothing of the sort took 
place. Some of the most doubtful men were trium- 
phantly re-elected, whilst not a few of the most honour- 
able were ignominiously defeated. No services can win 
the gratitude of the many, no injuries alienate their 
favour. 

Though it is fairly understood now that a democracy 
cannot be won by measures, it is still supposed by some 
that the people have a keen eye for men, and that they 
do discriminate between able men and mediocrities, and 
have a decided preference for the more gifted. This 
Opinion is not only unsupported by experience, but is in 
almost direct contradiction to facts as we know them. 
In the United States it has long been accepted as a 
truism that no man of commanding ability or character 
stands any chance of being elected as President. The 
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Clevelands and Harrisons succeed each other with the 
mechanical regularity of automata, and no one who 
has not got an eye for the infinitely little can dis- 
tinguish between them or differentiate them from the 
mass of their fellow-citizens. And in France the same 
lesson can be even more easily read. The Empire 
had left certain aristocratic traditions in favour of 
ability which persisted long after the third Republic 
had been established, and consequently we find Marshal 
Macmahon succeeding M. Thiers; but Macmahon had 
to resign before his term expired, and then commenced 
the dégringolade. Father Grévy, one would have 
thought, was near enough to mediocrity to excite con- 
tempt rather than hostility; but Carnot was a Grévy 
purged of kindliness, and distinguished only by the 
accident that his grandfather was known. Then came 
Casimir-Périer, with nothing but wealth to recommend 
him, and now appears M. Félix Faure, the perfect 
type of the ordinary French dourgeois, who has just been 
reproved by the Figaro for making his office too cheap 
by untimely familiarities. The masses conceive their 
ruler in their own image, and insist upon his sharing 
their own amiable weaknesses. But among the servants 
who resemble him, King Demos chooses with the im- 
partiality of momentary whim; and this is recognized 
to-day in London. Did not paper after paper ascribe 
the defeat of the Progressives to the necessity they were 
under of declaring just before the election that the new 
rate would be a penny in the pound higher than the 
old? And did not the journals on the other side complain 
bitterly that Sir John Hutton threw open another play- 
ground to the people of London within a week of the 
polling day? Evidently the appointment is supposed to 
be given to him who can at the last moment catch the 
monarch’s eye. 

The proper name of King Demos is King Unreason, 
and that is why his reign is usually short and his end 
violent. Naturally enough, the revolt against democracy 
is headed by ability. When a real king appears, he finds 
all the captains of industry and of the arts on his side, 
and there is practically no ordered resistance. At the 
psychological moment, as Carlyle long ago saw, the oppo- 
sition is such opposition as stubble offers to fire; for 
King Unreason soon disgusts every one with his rule. 
Even his own chance favourites recognize that their 
position is due not to their powers or services, but to 
the whim of the moment and to blind chance ; and to 
blind chance and to incalculable whim no one on this 
earth owes gratitude. 


MR. SPEAKER PEEL. 


T= traditional aspect of the House of Commons 

was greatly altered by the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone a year ago. It threatens to change altogether 
with the disappearance of Mr. Speaker Peel. So long 
as the venerable Member for Midlothian remained at his 
post, his mere presence sufficed to give the assemblage 
an effect of historic continuity. His reverend mien 
and elaborately old-fashioned manners and forms of 
speech constituted visible ties with the past. Whenever 
he was in the House, speakers instinctively addressed 
their remarks to him, and the others looked at him, 
thinking that here was a man who had known Canning, 
and held office under William IV., and watched the 
entire unfolding of Disraeli’s strange career, and worked 
in Cabinets with Peel and Palmerston. The sight of 
him, sitting on the Front Bench between Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley, seemed to invest ordinary 
men and ordinary proceedings with something cf the 
dignity and impressiveness of his ownancient associations 
and experiences. He had been the colleague of men who 
remembered Burke and Pitt, and the thought of this 
brought the whole House into conscious kinship with 
those great shadows. When he went away, people in 
Parliament, and out of it, began to realize for the first 
time that his lingering on had perpetuated an illusion. 
The House of Commons, in its character and spirit and 
relations to the electorate, had become something quite 
different from the House which Brougham, and even 
Lord John Russell, knew. The change might be for 
the better or the worse, but change of a fundamental 
kind had taken place. 

The departure of the Speaker will complete the 
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revelation of this change. It will not be possible for 
Mr. Courtney, or any other successor, to prevent the 
House of Commons from rapidly becoming in outward 
appearance and demeanour what it already is in sub- 
stance: a Chamber of Deputies elected by a democratic 
suffrage, and controlled by partisan groups. That Mr. 
Speaker Peel should have succeeded in concealing this 
fact points to the possession of really remarkable 
qualities. It was play-acting, to be sure, but cf that 
high order which touches upon the domain of poetry 
and invokes the enthusiasm of the devotee. He felt 
his part with a passionate fervour which impressed 
itself upon the whole House. The most medizval court 
in Europe does not boast a chamberlain or herald with 
a finer faith in the value of ceremonial symbolism, or a 
more loving eye for details of etiquette and proce- 
dure. The loiterers in the outer lobby at West- 
minster may see for nothing each day a procession in 
which the chief figure bears himself with a loftier 
histrionism than any master of rites at Potsdam 
or in the Hofburg. The few traces of old-time 
pageantry which survive in the House of Lords are 
poor things indeed by comparison with the splendid 
fashion in which the formal business of the popular 
House has been stage-managed. These circumstantial 
trappings, moreover, were the husk enclosing a kernel 
of high value. The Speaker insisted upon ideals for 
the House not less than for himself, and the House, 
under the influence of his authority, has honestly tried, 
in its confused and stumbling way, to live up to those 
ideals. He was felt by all to be in himself an ideal 
—the best Speaker that anybody could imagine. 
It is said, with truth, that the tendency of his 
term of office was to gather into the hands of the 
Speaker more powers than belonged there of right, or 
than could be entrusted with safety to a weaker man. 
But though individuals grumbled, the collective body 
was glad to acquiesce in this aggrandizement of the 
Speakership. It was only by that means that the House 
could protect itself from its own impulses to abandon 
pretence, and behave in its true character as an over- 
grown County Council. This, we fear, it must come to 
soon enough now. 
Foreign students of public life in London during the 
past dozen years, have arrived at a curious unanimity in 
discovering in Mr. Speaker Peel the choicest embodiment 
of what they meant by the word “aristocratic.” Inthe 
somewhat shapeless controversy now proceeding over 
the selection of his successor, it may be noticed that the 
same term is used in cataloguing the qualifications of a 
perfect Speaker, though it is admitted freely that no one 
else can hope to be quite so aristocratic as the present 
incumbent. The employment of the word is interesting. 
It would have occurred to no one, fifty years ago, to 
‘think of a Peel as an aristocrat. It is, of course, one 
of the commonplaces of English political retrospect 
that thousands of good stout loyal country gentlemen 
went to their graves in the belief that the Corn Laws 
never would have been repealed if Sir Robert had been 
born a gentleman. The Peels were Lancashire spinners 
or something of that sort; well meaning people, no doubt, 
but entirely middle-class, and the baronetcy obtained by 
their founder in 1800 did nothing whatever to alter this 
view of them, universally entertained by the squirearchy 
of the first half of the century. The progress of their 
expansion towards the peerage had been, however, 
already begun. Three of their men had married the 
daughters of peers before the year 1830. Three others 
have made like marriages since, and four daughters of 
the family have become the wives of noblemen. A re- 
markably virile ambition is revealed in the history of this 
family, joined with much practical ability in the way of 
gratifying it. Out of a total effective of thirty-two 
males, twenty-nine have done something or got some- 
thing. Eight have been salaried officials under the 
crown, seventeen have been generals, colonels, majors, 
or captains in the army, and four have achieved pro- 
motion in the Church. All this provides an instructive 
object lesson in British sociology. The English State, 
and the English social structure, have been built up in 
this way, by families starting with some strong original 
impetus of genius, or courage, or mere well-ordered 
capacity for affairs, and pressing their way forward to 
the goal of Debrett, making history as they went. 
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An exceptionally impressive object-lesson is furnisheg 
by the Speaker himself. He has always thought of 
himself as a Liberal, and, save for the single and detached 
issue of Home Rule, has apparently been in full sym- 
pathy with the Gladstonian policy which within the past 
thirty years has revolutionized Parliament and parties 
alike. He finishes his active career by going to the 
House of Lords, and he goes thither with the conscious. 
ness, plainly enforced by all the comment accompanying 
the change, that it is only his innate Conservatism, his 
reverence for old ideas and forms, his ‘‘ aristocratic” 
temperament, if you like, which has thus long prevented 
the democratic flood from bursting over the barriers ot 
Parliamentary tradition, and levelling everything inside 
Westminster to the standards of the Northampton boot- 
maker and the small shopkeeper of Hoxton. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Bi. E Navy Estimates for 1895-96, as explained by the 
published statement of the First Lord of the Ad. 
miralty, and by the speech of the Civil Lord in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, have proved to be, 
upon the whole, so much more satisfactory than was 
generally expected that they have almost silenced par- 
liamentary criticism. The building programme includes 
the laying down of ten cruisers and twenty torpedo-boat 
destroyers ; and, simply because an opinion had pre- 
viously gained currency that Lord Spencer would pro- 
pose to construct somewhat fewer ships than this, the 
entire Admiralty scheme has been received by the un- 
thinking mass with such a chorus of surprised approval 
that the voices of the really competent judges who are 
conscious of its weaknesses and defects have failed, 
both in and out of the House, to make themselves pro- 
perly heard above the din. M. Lockroy’s well-meant 
but indiscriminate and ill-informed praise of the way in 
which we manage these matters in England has also 
been not without its effect. Our national pride is readily 
flattered; our watchfulness is easily lulled; and the 
result is that proposals, which ought to have been 
vigorously assailed, have been welcomed, save by the 
more thoughtful few, as exceeding all that the country 
had dared to hope for. 

The projected proportions of some of the new 
cruisers ought to have been obstinately objected to, 
since they will materially tell against the speed of the 
vessels. But, so far as the building programme is con- 
cerned, criticism of the estimates ought to have been 
more specially focussed upon the proposal to fit water- 
tube boilers to all the new craft. This proposal is the 
most unjustifiable and indefensible of any that have 
figured in recent naval estimates. The argument is that 
water-tube boilers have been found to give good results 
when used in mail steamers, and, under peace conditions, 
in small craft like the Speedy and the Rattlesnake, and 
that therefore they must be suitable for large cruisers 
in time of war. Never was argument more fallacious. A 
mail steamer runs regular passages of a given length 
at a given speed, and, in the intervals, lies in port with 
ample: leisure to clean, and, if necessary, to repair or 
even to renew her tubes. But a cruiser in war time will 
do work of no regular or predetermined character. She 
will be always wanted. She will have no leisure for lying 
up. She will often have to be put at extreme speeds. 
And in such circumstances it may be safely said that no 
cruiser supplied with water-tube boilers will be able to 
keep the sea for long without breaking down. Tubes 
will get foul, and will leak, if they do not actually burst, 
and then the boilers will have to be thoroughly over- 
hauled, the ship in the interim remaining useless. It is 
no secret—and surely it is a significant fact—that at 
least one of the great British makers of water-tube boilers 
is of opinion that these boilers are not the most suitable 
for vessels that may be called upon to run great distances 
at top speeds, and that good locomotive boilers will, in 
the long run, be found more satisfactory. For craft 
that are needed only for occasional short and sudden 
dashes, the water-tube boilers may be as suitable as for 
vessels running regular periodical passages ; but for fast 
cruisers they are eminently unsuitable. All their merits 
will appear during peace; all their disadvantages will 
be felt during war. Mr. Wolff’s short and sober speech 
on this point was an excellent one, but the House failed 
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to understand the importance of the question; and, 
having evidently been led by Mr. Allan’s and Sir. E. 
Harland’s rambling and ill-ordered remarks to suspect 
that the defects of water-tube boilers had. been exag- 

rated by those gentlemen, seemed to imagine that 

. Wolff’s oratory was of the same order. Mr. 
Forwood was as sound as Mr. Wolff ; but Mr. Forwood 
is a shipowner, and not a shipbuilder, and, although he 
happens to know a great deal about engineering, his 
yiews on engineering questions carry little weight in an 
assembly which, as a body, is absolutely ignorant of 
such matters. Itis to be hoped that ere the shipbuilding 
yote be reached, the subject, which is of the highest 
moment, will be more seriously debated, for water-tube 
boilers have never yet been tested in British cruisers of 
considerable size, and it does not require an engineer to 
tell us that to fit untried boilers of any type to ten or a 
dozen large ships at once is to court disaster, even if 
the boilers be really as good as their advocates would 
have us believe. 

The Admiralty proposals relative to the personnel of 
the navy seem to call for no hostile criticism whatever ; 
but very different is the case with the proposals for 
works. That the mole at Gibraltar and the new docks 
at Portsmouth are being, and are to be, pushed for- 
ward, is welcome intelligence. They cannot, indeed, be 
pushed forward too rapidly. The harbour at Dover, 
however, and the dockyard extension at Hong Kong are 
formally recognized as being equally in the category of 
pressing works; yet the country is calmly given to 
understand that no money is to be spent upon them 
during the coming year, and the only explanation the 
Civil Lord can offer is that the Dover and Hong Kong 
works ‘‘are all absolutely new in this sense—that we 
have no works actually going on at these places— 
whereas elsewhere we have always works of some sort 
or another going on.” If this mean anything at all, it 
must mean that the Admiralty wants to enjoy the credit 
of starting the hare, but does not want the trouble of 
catching it, and, in brief, has no serious intention of 
doing what it knows and admits ought to be done, 
unless, perchance, unexpected circumstances conspire to 
render the task much easier than it now is. This is not 
the spirit in which projects intimately connected with the 
security of the Empire ought to be approached. A loan 
is to be raised for certain other works. Why is it not 
to be raised for these also? Money is cheap; and it is 
as easy for the country to borrow three millions as two, 
and to extend the repayment of the principal over thirty 
years as over twenty. Procrastination is a grave fault; 
blindness is only a grave affliction. If the Government 
were really incapable of seeing the necessity for the 
works at Dover and at Hong Kong, it might have a 
good excuse for not undertaking them ; but, since it 

officially proclaimed that it does see the necessity, 


it surely pronounces its own condemnation when it 
declares, as it has to all intents and purposes declared 
through the mouth of Mr. Robertson, that it will not 
move in the matter until the coming of the Coquecigrues. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Now that the United States has guaranteed the 
bonds of the Nicaragua Canal Company, it may 
be worth while discussing a few points in regard to cost 
and traffic which have been very conveniently neglected 
by the friends of the undertaking here no less than 
in America. Though nothing more can very well be 
done in Congress this session, the construction of the 
Canal is at least assured, and, as a consequence, a few 
years time will see its completion and its entry into the 
lists as a competitor with the Suez route and with the 
sailing ship routes by way of Cape Horn and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Will it, in the first place, do any 
material damage to the Suez Canal? Some time ago 
the advocates of the scheme drew up a pamphlet with 
comparisons of distance which showed a vast saving 
of time—to regular steamers this means money—that 
would accrue to vessels using the new in preference 
to the old trade routes. Singularly enough, Suez was 
almost entirely ignored, and the advantage, so it turned 
out, concerned only the two Cape routes—by way of 
Cape Horn on voyages to Chili, Peru, San Francisco, 
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and Portland, O.; and by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope on voyages to the East. Now, to avoid all con- 
sideration of Suez in this connection shows either an 
unpardonable ignorance of the course of trade or an 
equally unpardonable wilfulness in leaving out a most 
important factor in the case. To be sure, Senator 
Morgan has uttered a few vapid generalities: ‘‘ The 
difference between the two Canals as earners of profit,” 
he says in his report, “‘ is that the Nicaragua Canal has 
a vastly wider and more lucrative field of commerce 
from which to draw its revenues than can be relied upon 
by the Suez Canal.” There is no doubt that the Pacific 
Ocean is a wider field than Eastern Asia, but the lucra- 
tive nature of it is not quite obvious. Let the reader 
look at a map of the world, and he will see how 
matters stand. From England to Bombay, by way of 
Suez, the distance is 6200 miles ; by way of Nicaragua, 
it is 15,500 miles. To Colombo the relative distances 
are 6790 and 15,000 miles respectively; to Calcutta, 
8000 and 15,400 miles ; to Melbourne, 10,600 and 12,750 
miles; to New Zealand, 12,000 and 11,350 miles; to 
Hong Kong, gg00 and 13,550 miles; to Shanghai, 
10,700 and 12,750 miles; and to Yokohama, 11,740 
and 11,950 miles. Of all the places named, New Zea- 
land is the only one which can benefit in point of 
time by the opening of the Nicaragua route, and the 
difference here is no more than 650 miles. Take the 
distances vid the Cape of Good Hope to these same 
places, and in only four instances does Nicaragua offer 
any saving of mileage. The voyage to Hong Kong is 
shortened by 150 miles ; to New Zealand, by 1550 miles ; 
to Shanghai, by 1750 miles ; and to Yokohama, by 3950 
miles. The Cape voyage to Melbourne is shorter by 
1250 miles; to Singapore, by 1900 miles; to Calcutta, 
by 3900 miles; to Colombo, by 4900 miles; and to 
Bombay, by nearly 6000 miles. It is not likely, with 
sailing freights so unremunerative, that shipowners will 
pay tolls and towage through the Nicaragua Canal, to 
the amount of nearly £1000 on a 2000-ton ship, in order 
to save perhaps a day or perhaps a month in landing 
cargoes at Hong Kong, or Wellington, or Shanghai, or 
Yokohama. The bulk of the trade carried in sailing 
bottoms with the three Eastern ports is made up of 
kerosene oil, which is shipped from New York or Phila- 
delphia, and nothing is more certain than that this trade 
will not be diverted. The steamers which ply between 
these ports can save time on the voyage, and can pass 
through Suez at a smaller toll than will be exacted in 
traversing Nicaragua. Besides, they call at way ports to 
land and take in cargo both outwards and homewards ; 
and to neglect these ports would be to relinquish 
deliberately a source of income which could not be made 
up by taking on a new line of way ports, because these 
do not exist. 

The value of the traffic between England and Germany 
and the East which the Canal officials tell us will be 
diverted as soon as the new competitor comes into the 
field is estimated at $90,000,000 out of a total of 
$315,000,000 worth, which is claimed to be more or less 
tributary. For the reasons enumerated, it may be safely 
said that scarcely any of the $90,000,000 will make 
revenue for the Nicaragua Canal. The traffic said to 
be “‘entirely tributary” is put at $113,000,000, made up 
mainly of nitrates and guano from the west coast of 
South America, and of grain, flour, and canned goods 
from the north. These, again, are cargoes which cannot 
afford to pay tolls. Quick dispatch will not repay the 
owners of sailing vessels carrying these commodities for 
the heavy outlay involved in using the Canal. Profits are 
phenomenally small, and freights are few. They cannot 
command regular charters as it is. Then, again, one of 
the arguments that must prevail to keep steamers to the 
Suez route will apply to steamers that trade with the 
west coast of South America: they have a regular 
itinerary, which involves outward and homeward calls 
at Brazilian and River Plate ports. New Zealand 
steamers, too, call at Rio on the way home. And 
American sailing ships which go to and from New York 
and San Francisco will not use the Canal because their 
expenses are heavier than those of English vessels of 
the same class, and their profits are therefore smaller ; 
and if English ships will not go by way of the new ship 
Canal because it will not pay them to do so, American 
**packets” will not because they are in worse case still. 
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Put into tons, the traffic expected by the company to 

tronize the Canal works out at 8,122,093 tons, divided 
into 5,333,415 tons ‘‘entirely tributary,” 2,526,542 tons 
‘largely tributary,” and 262,136 tons ‘‘partially tribu- 
tary.” An independent and unprejudiced estimate of 
what the Company will actually get gives a total of 
3,500,000 tons, which is decidedly liberal. 

The statements, that have been put forward as to the 
cost of this undertaking, are as moderate as the esti- 
mates of traffic are exaggerated. M. Menocal, the 
main promoter, put the sum at $50,000,000, or say 
10,000,000 sterling, for the actual making, and a 
further $15,000,000, or £ 3,000,000, for administrative 
expenditure and interest during construction. A com- 
mittee of experts raised this sum to $87,799,570, or less 
than £18,000,000. The Morgan report to Congress 
gives $100,000,000, or £/20,000,000, as the outside limit 
of cost. The balance of opinion, however, among those 
who ride the canal hobby-horse inclines to $90,000,000, 
-or £18,000,000, ‘‘exclusive of banking commissions, in- 
terest during construction, and other expenses not in- 
cluded in the engineer’s report.” The first estimate of 
the cost of making the Suez Canal was about £ 8,000,000. 
The actual cost, including the enlargement, was about 
23,000,000, The contract for constructing the Man- 
chester Canal was given out at £6,500,000. The bill 
amounted in the end to nearly £15,000,000. Pains 
have been taken to explain that there are few obstacles 
to engineering work in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal ; that the cuttings are few and unimportant ; that 
much of the waterway will be carried through a magni- 
ficent inland sea, and so on. Nothing could be more 
misleading. There will be nearly 27 miles of excavation, 
21} miles of basins constructed by means of enormous 
dams, and a portion of the 121 miles of river and lake 
navigation will be artificial. Lake Nicaragua is spoken 
of as furnishing free and unobstructed passage to vessels 
of the largest class. As a fact, it is obstructed on the 
east side by a long flat shoal, where it will be necessary 
to dredge and maintain a channel fourteen miles long, 
for maintaining which we find no provision. The 
geologists tell us that basaltic lavas predominate along 
both the Panama and Nicaragua Canals. There will 
be six locks to carry the waterway over the “ great 
divide.” Even with the Canal cross-section and the 
slopes proposed, there are in it 10,000,000 cubic 
yards of excavation. Then, there must be a dam 
across the San Juan River, and another across the 
Tola River. The former will be 1900 ft. long and 70 ft. 
high, and the latter 1800 ft. long and 7o ft. high. The 
dams across the San Carlos will be 3} miles in length 
and 60 ft. in height. Altogether, the dams and embank- 
ments will aggregate eight or nine miles. These are 
a few of the difficulties in the way of the builders of the 
Nicaragua Canal. And they are very real difficulties, 
which will be not in the least minimized by the necessity 
of bringing much of the material for embankments, lock 
facings, &c., from a distance—some of it from the United 
States. 

We waive consideration of the Canal for its strategic 
importance in the event of war, and confine ourselves 
on this occasion solely to its commercial side. And 
here let us add that we do not go the length of saying 
that its construction will be a huge economical mistake— 
a vast waste of human energy, a waste both of money 
and labour. We assume that the passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific would be worth making, and 
would eventually be of benefit not only to the district 
through which it is to run, but also to the world at 
large, if not to the Company itself and to the country 
which, being convinced of its utility, has guaranteed its 
bonds. To our thinking—and we have given our 
reasons—the traffic that will be carried on through it, 
within a reasonable number of years after its opening, 
cannot conceivably reach the dimensions promised. We 
believe also that the cost of its construction will greatly 
exceed the most liberal estimate that has been put for- 
ward. In the matter of maintenance, also, we believe the 
promoters are over-sanguine. This item will probably, all 
things considered, come to four times the annual cost of 
maintaining the Suez Canal, and on this basis the total 
revenue from the 3,500,000 tons which may be looked 
for as traffic, will, at two dollars per ton, be quite eaten 
up in expenses. 
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THE GENTLE ARTIST. 
Mr. J. McN. WuistLer loguitur. 


you about it—why, certainly. It’s delightfyy. 
they’re all ‘ making copy’ for the second volume 
of my ‘Gentle Art.’ Of course, I'll begin at the beginning 
if you insist upon it, and gravely: yes, gravity’s the soyj 
of humour. First of all, Mr. Moore came to me and 
told me about the Baronet, a sort of humble con/réye 
don’t you know, who admired my work—becomingly, 
and wanted to have something from my brush. Any 
little thing, however slight, a mere sketch of Lady Eden, 
something that could be done in a sitting or two, don’t 
you know. As for the price, well, the Baronet was a 
gentleman, and not a Rothschild; he could afford 1909 
or 150 guineas for any little thing, it needn’t be much— 
just whatever I liked to throw off. I gave provisional] 
consent. Money didn’t matter, of course ; it never does 
to the artist, don’t you know, though occasionally it 
makes a difference to the man—a secondary consideration 
in all cases if I am en veine and the subject helps me, 
In due course of time I gota letter from the Baronet, the 
sort of letter that a man who dressed every night for 
dinner would write, thanking me and praising me, 
and—and something about terms. Thereupon I replied, 
reciprocating politely, and—and said that the terms 
were 100 0r 150 guineas. At the moment! was not in the 
humour for pastels or water-colours ; oils—the strong 
spell, don’t you know, held me, and I began the portrait, 
The arrangement pleased me, and I let myself go and 
took pains—pleasures, I mean, pleasure in elaborati 
it and finishing it, and—the Baronet seemed delighted, 
don’t you know, as the sittings went on and the thing 
ew—became confidential even, and confided to me 
that he’d had troubles with other painters ; and every- 
thing went well till the famous day of the Valentine, 
the 14th of February. He came up to me with a 
sort of attempt at facetious familiarity, and gave 
me an envelope and begged me not to open it then— 
said it was a Valentine for me, and so on, and so 
on. I took all this for the Baronet’s awkward way of 
being generous, though my experience is that awk- 
wardness usually goes with untimely thrift. Still, 
don’t you know, in spite of his being a Baronet, I hoped 
for the best, and went off home, and there I found a 
little note and a cheque ; the note was, ‘ Herewith the 
Valentine. Value.’—Oh, yes! Value, £105. 

‘Then I was a little puzzled. It seemed to me—a 
Southern gentleman, don’t you know, keenly alive to 
the finest suggestions of honourable conduct—that the 
price should have been fixed by me, or at least by 
my work. Had I given them my best, don’t you know, 
with love of the work, and delight, or something thin, 
perfunctory, and mechanical? I was hurt, offended at 
this foolish, facetious way of telling me that the least 
value put upon my work was the proper value. And 
then alight broke in upon me. The Baronet was evidently 
trying to score off me, as he had scored off the others: 
but that must not be allowed ; the dignity of art forbade. 
I sat. down and wrote to him in this fashion: ‘ Dear 
Sir Wm. Eden,—I have received your Valentine. You 
are really magnificent, and have indeed scored all round, 
&c. &c. Yours.’ 

‘* Like my letter ?—No, he didn’t seem to. I thought 
by what he said that he was just off to shoot in Central 
Africa ; but next morning he appeared at my studio in 
brown boots, don’t you know, and travelling costume, 
which was, of course, appropriate for Paris in the 
eyes of an Englishman. He told me he’d never been 
so insulted. I laughed, and told him that I didn’t 
think he could be, don’t you know, ha! ha! He sup- 
posed that that was another example of my art of mak- 
ing enemies ; and I, though inwardly enjoying the soft 
impeachment, reassured’ him—the only people I made 
enemies of were foemen worthy of mysteel, don’t you know 
—more or less worthy. Ruskin and Oscar Wilde and 
Burne-Jones, ha! ha! but never a Baronet. He appealed 
to my letter, and declared that 100 guineas was the price 
agreed upon; but I insisted upon reading the letter, 
and there the figures stood, 100 or 150 guineas, and 
then came the Baronet’s memorable reply: ‘I know 
that I have there a beautiful little picture, but that is my 
luck! and a man is a d——d fool who gives a larger 
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ice for a thing that he can have for a smaller one!’ 
After that I felt that the incident, dramatically speaking, 
was closed ; but he persisted in spoiling the situation by pro- 

ing it, tediously repeating that he had been insulted, 
to which at length I replied that I was in every way at his 
disposition, ready to meet him if he so desired ; but no, 
he preferred the iteration of his grievance, and so moved 
awkwardly from remonstrance to expostulation, and at 
h offered to draw a cheque for me for the extra fifty 
jneas—then andthere. That was too much ; I politely 
insisted that the incident was closed, and conducted 
him, using all courtesy, to the door. But how undigni- 
fied they are, these baronets. He went on talking as he 
went down the stairs (I looking down upon him from a 
yantage), declaring that he had been ill-treated and in- 
sulted, till I ventured to remind him that such abject 
confessions on a staircase would not, if overheard, 
increase the esteem which would naturally be felt for a 
tleman of his rank in France. And therewith exit 
the Baronet in his brown boots. 

“Did I keep his cheque? Of course I kept it ; that’s 
the point of it. What else was there for me to do? 
Suppose I had returned his cheque, I should have had 
to destroy the portrait ; I could not keep a picture of 
his wife. I should thus have lost my work, and he, 
having suffered no damage, would have gone about 
saying, ‘An impossible person, Whistler, don’t you 
know : all fads, and fancies, and whims. I commissioned 
him to do a picture of my wife, don’t you know—price 
carefully agreed upon, knowing what an extraordinary 

n he was—and after he had finished it he returned 
me my cheque. An incalculable creature—no method in 
his madness—doesn’t score off anybody.’ No, no; that 
must not be the issue, I resolved. 

“TI kept the cheque in order that the Baronet might be 
forced to come and ask for it—to tell his story here in open 
Court. I, therefore, destroyed the portrait, but kept the 
arrangement, an idea’ that surely belonged to me, and 
got an American lady whom I knew to sit for the face, and 
somy work was notlost. The artist’s work, you know, 
dearer to him than life itself, remains, and will remain, 
while the man, don’t you know—the man has the satis- 
faction of scoring off the Baronet. Of course I returned 


his cheque in due course, and the French Court has just 


handed the picture over to me. That is where the 


matter stands at this moment.” 


THE DECLINE OF FOX-HUNTING. 


poe two hundred years has fox-hunting in its pre- 
sent form flourished in England ; men begin to ask 
themselves if it is to endure much longer. Twenty 
years ago and less such a query would have seemed 
impossible. But twenty years ac. ‘a-mers were still 
comfortably off, landlords were not ‘‘splen<'4 paupers,” 
and wire-fencing was practically unknowns. In these 
days, too, the critics of hunting and hunting hics—those 
people who, because they cannot enjoy « healthy sport 
themselves, hate that others should enjoy it—grow ever 
more clamorous. Acrid critics in themselves, however, 
are scarcely likely to be the death of hunting ; they have 
endured, without much injury to the pastime, as long as 
fox-hunting itself. Goodman, chaplain to Anne of 
Denmark, wrote 280 years ago of ‘‘ these outrageous, 
troublesome, and bloody sports which wholly savour of 
cruelty,” and again, speaking of hunters, ‘‘the high- 
ways cannot contain them, but over the hedges and 
ditches; here begins the cry and curse of the poor 
tenant, who sits at a hard rent and sees his corn spoiled.” 
The poor tenant who sits at a hard rent has, indeed, 
farmore cause of complaint in these days of depression 
and of overcrowded fields; yet even his melancholy 
condition, much as it has to do with the present state of 
fox-hunting, is only one of the factors in that unques- 
tionable decadence which we see in every part of England. 

The portents certainly grow more ominous season by 
season. Barbed wire has now obtained so great a foot- 
ing that men ride at their fences in many countries with 
feelings approaching a shudder. Only the other day 
Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale, master of the Shropshire 
Hounds—which he hunts at his own expense—pointed 
out that in view of a serious accident by wire to one of 
his whips, and of the general state of the country, fox- 
hunting would have to be abandoned if the evil were 
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not soon abated. The reduced incomes of landlords, 
too, begin to tell hardly upon sport. Landlords, of 
course, in the very nature of things, have been always 
main pillars of the pastime. They have furnished land 
to ride over, an excellent stamp of master, who knows 
the country and is well known to it; and in many 
cases they have provided the bulk of the cost of keep- 
ing hounds. Without them it is difficult to see how 
hunting can last. 

But in all directions landlords are withdrawing from 
the sport, or reducing their establishments. The Good- 
wood Hunt is to be abandoned, and, as we hear, next 
month the horses and hounds of this historic pack are to 
be sold. In the Brocklesby country Lord Yarborough is 
reducing his hunting days from four totwo. There is talk 
of a similar reduction with the Belvoir. That enthusiast 
and great sportsman, Lord Willoughby de Broke, has, 
sooner than give up the Warwickshire Hounds, long 
since relinquished his own mansion-house and lived in a 
smaller place at Kineton. The North Herefordshire, 
South and West Wilts, Haydon, West Meath, County 
Limerick, Galway, Stevenstone (Hon. Mark Rolles’s), and 
a number of other packs are masterless for next season. 
The difficulty of obtaining adequate masters and sub- 
scriptions seems, indeed, to increase year by year. 
In many counties malcontent tenants, or small free-. 
holders, become more and more defiant. In some 
localities you may even find, as in a certain part of 
Hampshire, pieces of land in the centre of a good hunt 
so fenced and guarded by wire as to be absolutely 
impregnable. One of these malcontent strongholds is 
sufficient to spoil the sport and pleasure of a whole 
day’s hunting. 

The crowds of strangers and townsmen who nowadays 
invade fashionable hunts seem, on the other hand, to 
show few symptoms of decline, a decline most welcome 
to the striving farmer. In fashionable countries, too, 
masters, often unthinkingly, show little consideration 
for the tenant, who on his one rough nag still likes to 
see hounds at work. The young thrusters, the rich 
two-horse men, are far too much considered. Even 
hounds are bred too much for pace, so that a short 
headlong gallop after the fox often takes the place of 
old-fashioned but more real hunting. Sometimes the 
farmer, who has hurried round his work in the morning, 
reaches the meet late. Instead of taking hounds to 
covert, as in the old days, at a slow trot, they are 
hustled along from covert to covert, the farmer’s one 
nag is soon done for, and his day’s sport spoiled. The 
army of second horsemen, spread at their own sweet 
will over the fields, unchecked, unthinking, and uncaring, 
is another source of annoyance to the long-suffering 
farmers. Second horsemen care little for fences and 
growing crops, or even for the trouble of shutting a 
gate now and again. They are, like too many of their 
masters, more ‘‘men of fashion” than sportsmen. 
Lord Lonsdale, to the credit of his foresight, has provided 
against this plague of second horsemen, and in his 
country has issued an edict confining them to roads and 
bridle paths. Causes such as these all contribute to, the 
increase of discontented farmers, and of theaccursed wire. 

Yet, in spite of the ominously dark cloud now ga- 
thered over hunting, we are not of those decadents 
who cry that the sport is at its last gasp. We hold that, 
subject to strong modifications, hunting will exist far 
into the next century. Agriculture can scarcely be at a 
lower ebb than now ; probably it will slowly improve a 
little. Fox-hunting, we believe, will with most packs 
revert to the conditions existing at the beginning of this 
century. In the quieter and less fashionable countries, 
the tenants, the squires, a few wealthy residents within 
the hunt who subscribe liberally, and a friend or two, 
will form the field. Probably less money will be spent ; 
hunting days will be fewer—say two days a week on 
the average—and there will be somewhat less smartness 
in equipment. On the other hand, sport—real hunting 
—will be quite as good as formerly ; perhaps, in some 
respects, better. We are inclined to think that hunting, 
though slower, was at least as enjoyable nearly a hundred 
years ago in Warwickshire, when Mr. Corbett, on his 
old-fashioned white horse, hunted his old-fashioned 
hounds, as in these days of flashy gallops and over- 
riding fields. Whether in fashionable or unfashionable 
countries, the cloud of parasites, who now do their best 
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to throttle hentiag, too often paying not a shilling for 
their pleasure, will disappear. The men who wander, 
butterfly-like, from hunt to hunt without subscribing, 
the purely nominal subscriber, and the legions of train- 
men from big towns, cannot be much longer tolerated, 
and will become extinct. They have had a good innings, 
but there are abundant signs that their day is at an 
end. 

In fashionable countries rich townsmen and residents, 
not of the purely landlord class, will have to pay very 
differently for their sport. Subscriptions for such as 
these—who can afford it and w// hunt—will be often 
more than trebled. Paid offici ils, grobably from the farm- 
ing class, will be employed to settle disputes and claims, 
and get all wire down before the opening meet. Wire 
will vanish in many counties. Its existence, or non-exist- 
ence, is essentially a question of price, and that price will 
have to be forthcoming. Here and there greedy and 
malcontent tenants and small owners will have to be 
pacified by something like a “hunting rent.” Poultry 
bills, and damages to crops and fences, will be settled 
on a more liberal scale. In fine, hunting in fashionable 
countries will cost more money, and will have to be sup- 
ported mainly by rich men who can afford it. Subject to 
some such changes as these, we believe that fox-hunting 
will take heart again and flourish. Its disappearance 
would be a real loss to the country. In these neurotic 


times a sport so manly, so health-giving, and so whole- 
some, can very ill be spared. 


THE LAW OF SYMMETRY. 


A. GERMAN chemist of distinction has been engaged 
for the last twenty years or more on an investiga- 
tion of the unsaturated acids. During this time, with 
the assistance of numerous pupils, he has published some 
dozens of papers and prepared some hundreds of new 
substances. The result of these stupendous labours is 
the discovery that the a8 acids and the § y acids are 
mutually convertible one into the other. Was it worth 
while? will no doubt be the question asked. Are all 
these hundreds of new compounds of any use? and is 
the knowledge of them worth knowing? Whether 
hydrosorbic acid, for example, is an a 8 compound or a 
8 y compound appears to have as little to interest the 
world as the existence of hydrosorbic acid at all. To 
the outside observer, organic chemical research appears, 
no doubt, to be pursued by its votaries with the sole 
object of producing some new, quite useless compound 
of a rather more complex structure than that of any 
other compound, and of assigning to it a name longer 
by a syllable or two than any other name; an intoler- 
able deal of sack unredeemed by even one halfpenny 
worth of bread. The production of new substances is, 
of course, not the only side, possibly not the most im- 
portant side, of research in organic or in inorganic 
chemistry, but in popular estimation it has always been 
the most obvious and the most attractive side, provided 
only the things are of some use or possess an interest 
beyond their mere existence. The strongest criticism 
which Liebig could bring against Lavoisier was that he 
had prepared nonewsubstance. A new element, abrilliant 
new colour, or a frightfully destructive explosive appeals 
more forcibly to our imagination than refinements as 
to the position of double bonds or theories of dissocia- 
tion. Although the bulk of the compounds prepared by 
the learned and industrious German professor are prob- 
ably quite useless, yet to a select circle of organic 
chemists his work has been and continues to be a 
matter of absorbing interest ; and so far from the sub- 
ject being now exhausted, a young French chemist, only 
a few months ago, declared that ‘‘les acides non-saturés 
ont été jusqu'ici fort peu etudiés.” 

The great majority of researches in organic chemistry 
are based on a theory barely forty years old, the work 
of many minds, the theory, namely, of atom-linking. 
Carbon links itself with carbon and with the atoms of 
other elements according to certain laws; this theory has 
shown the way and supplied the means for the synthetic 
production of almost innumerable compounds, useful and 
otherwise. It is hardly too much to say that without 
the guidance of this theory, many of our most valuable 
industries would have made but little progress, and 
some would never have existed at all. In recent years 
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this theory of atom-linking has been united with an 
theory, which is, in fact, in point of date the Older 
theory by a few years. This is the theory of molecula, 
symmetry discovered by Pasteur about the year :8- 
In simple language his theory was that the smallest - 
ticles which can exist, namely the molecules, are, like 
the objects we see around us, either symmetrical or yp. 
symmetrical. The image of an unsymmetrical object as 
seen in a mirror is different from the object, one bej 
right-handed and the other left-handed, the existence of 
one always suggesting the possible existence of the 
other. A right-hand glove, for example, is unsymmetri. 
cal and implies the possible existence of a left-hand gloye 
which is its image, and is not identical with it. A screw 
which we drive in by twisting in a certain direction 
suggests another kind of screw which we should have 
to twist in the opposite direction. The one is dextraj 
and the other sinistral. A similar kind of one-sided. 
ness Pasteur discovered to be characteristic of the ulti. 
mate particles of certain compounds. Tartaric acid, he 
found, had a kind of right-handed twist or lopsidedness 
and suggested the existence of its image having a left. 
handed twist. This new kind of tartaric acid Pastey; 
was able to prepare. ‘‘I have made,” he said to a 
friend at the time, ‘‘ a great discovery, and am so elated 
that a nervous tremulousness has seized me.” The 
results of the union of the two theories, the theory of 
atom-linking and the theory of molecular symmetry, 
cannot yet be altogether foreseen, but already we have 
acquired a clearer insight into the arrangement and 
nature of the atoms than either theory alone could give, 

In the artificial production of these unsymmetrical 
molecules it is found that the two kinds are always 
produced in equal numbers, just as a glove-maker 
turns out an equal number of right- and left-hand 
gloves. And by suitable means the two kinds can 
be separated from one another. In nature, on the 
other hand, we find, where we have asymmetry at all, 
that one kind of structure alone predominates. The 
chemist in his laboratory produces dextral and sinistral 
tartaric acids mixed in equal quantities. The grape pro- 
duces only the dextral tartaric acid. Similarly, the 
sugar-cane and beetroot produce only the dextral sugar, 
though, as far as we know, it would be equally easy to 
produce the sinistral, or a mixture of both. It is not 
strange that asymmetry should exist in nature ; what 
is remarkable is the existence of one form only to the 
exclusion of the other: and this peculiarity is not con- 
fined to the chemical molecules, but is the character of 
asymmetry generally in the structure of animals and 
plants. If things are lopsided, they are nearly always lop- 
sided on the same side. In the human body, for example, 
the internal arrangement is unsymmetrical, the heart 
generally being on the left side, though one or two rare 
cases have been noted of a reversed arrangement. If 
human beings could be synthesized in a laboratory, we 
should expect an equal number to have their hearts on the 
right side as on the left. The spiral shells of certain snails 
are dextral, having the twist of a right-handedscrew; only 
a few rare sinistral specimens have been found. Fiat fish, 
again, are unsymmetrical through lying on their left side; 
here and there a specimen has been found which lay on 
its right side. There are numerous other instances of 
asymmetry in nature, all exhibiting the same uniformity 
of onesidedness. 

Asymmetry is, moreover, a property or peculiarity of 
the earth itself. Our world rotates about its axis in 
one direction from west to east, and implies the possible 
existence of another world, not necessarily a better 
world, rotating in the opposite direction. We should 
have, in fact, a realization of the kind of world imagined 
by the author of ‘‘ Through the Looking-Glass.” In 
this new world the sun would rise in the west and set 
in the east, while, to complete the picture, all the forms 
of asymmetry in this world would have to be reversed. 
Our hearts would be on the right side of our bodies. 
Flat fish would lie on their right side ; snails would be 
left-hand screws, and the sugar-cane would produce 2 
left-hand sugar. In this new world there would, how- 
ever, be no new chemistry. Our chemistry has, in fact, 
taught us how to make not only the asymmetric com 
pounds existing in nature, but their counterparts also, 
which had never hitherto been found, and perhaps 
had never existed before. The artificial prcduction 
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organic compounds obtained from plants and 
a long time considered impossible with- 
out the aid of vital force. But chemistry was not to be 
fimited by vital force, nor was it merely to imitate it. 
Vital force can produce only one of a pair of asymmetric 
compounds ; while chemical synthesis can produce both, 
thus succeeding where vital force apparently fails. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HE Philharmonic Society has done many odd things 
T in its time, but last week it fairly capped its former 
achievements by giving a really excellent concert. 
Whether this was the result of a momentary aberration 
on the part of the directors, or may be regarded as a 
token of inchoate sanity, is a problem to be solved only 
by later concerts. Meanwhile, those who reverence 
Philharmonic ‘‘ traditions” will see in the incident an 
unhappy disaster; and it will be regretted by many 
other persons besides. For many years past, whoever 
else failed us, the Philharmonic Society might always 
be depended upon for a flagrant example of all that a 
concert should not be, and it thus provided a foil against 
which the less interesting Richter concerts, and even the 
Symphony concerts, sparkled brilliantly. Now, however, 
that the thin edge of the wedge is inserted, there is 
no limit to the possibilities that the future may see con- 
yerted into realities ; andthe usefulness as well astheglory 
of the Philharmonic Society may have departed. At the 
same time, premature despondence would be absurd : the 
Society may redeem its lost reputation at the very next 
concert. Again and again in the past has the Philharmonic 
Society had possibilities which its present position renders 
it superfluous to say never became realities. The unfail- 
ing regularity with which it missed its chances was due 
not at all to the band, and in at least some cases not to the 
conductor ; and even when the conductor had a finger in 
the matter, his shortcomings counted for little or nothing 
beside the sheer ignorance, ineptitude, and coarse-fibred 
Philistinism of the directors. That the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society should, of all people, be musical, 
if not skilled musicians, seems a reasonable enough pro- 
position ; and surely it is not less reasonable to suppose 
that musicians would see at once, and even musical 
amateurs could, by dint of argument, be made to see, that 
difficult new works, or, for that matter, difficult old ones, 
could not be adequately played without adequate re- 
hearsal. But apparently it has been the fate of the 
Philharmonic Society for the past eighty seasons or so 
to have as directors either totally unmusical persons or 
the dullest, slowest, most impenetrably Philistine of 
amateurs and musicians. That they were so in the 
beginning may be learnt, without a perusal of their 
names, from the first programmes, and from contempo- 
rary criticism, wretched as that was. They proved their 
rare fatuity when, by an aberration similar to that which 
induced them to give this late respectable concert, they 
invited Richard Wagner to conduct for a season, and 
refused him time for rehearsal. And when in despair 
Mr. Cowen resigned because the necessary rehearsals 
were denied him also, it became evident that though the 
men had changed, the policy and stupidity remained the 
same, to the laughter of musical Europe, and the un- 
speakable shame of musical England. The present 
directors are Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Oscar Beringer, 
Francesco Berger, Charles Gardner, Alfred Gilbert, A. 
Randegger, and G. H. Robinson, ‘‘ Mus. Bac.,” as we 
are carefully informed; and to the unsophisticated it 
appears rather comical that this knot of singing-masters 
and musical mediocrities should control the fortunes of a 
society which has guarantors to the amountof £3116 12s., 
and claims to represent orchestral music in England. 
Leipzig has itsGewandhaus Concerts, London(we proudly 
Say) its Philharmonic Society, and a furtive smile may 
well flicker about the mouth of the musical visitor 
from abroad, as he wishes us joy of our Philharmonic. 
Of course some improvement followed the scandal of Mr. 
Cowen’s resignation. We have no private information, 
but cannot doubt that this scandal made the directors 
more willing to see what every musical person in England 
had seen for years ; and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that so strong a man as Sir A. C. Mackenzie would not 
accept the conductorship without making such terms 
with regard to rehearsals as would render his occupancy 
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of the post tolerable. Since he accepted it, his splendid 
musicianship, his enthusiasm and his personal force have 
made things move slightly. He isthe only one of our 
Academics who knows how to play ‘‘ the most difficult 
instrument in the orchestra,” as he has called the con- 
ductor’s stick, and by his mastery of it he has often 
saved the situation at the last moment. Yet, when all 
is said, it remains true that the situation often needs to 
be saved, and that until exactly ten times the present 
amount of rehearsal is allowed, such concerts as that 
of 7 March will be rare exceptions to the rule that 
shabby rehearsals mean shabby performances. 

As was inevitable at a Philharmonic concert, the pro- 
gramme, besides being mostly ancient, was not free from 
one characteristic touch of banality. We do not know 
whether to wish that Madame Clementine Sapio or the 
directors proposed David’s ‘‘ Charmant Oiseau.” If the 
directors wanted it, Madame Sapio should have refused 
to sing it; and in that case she probably would not 
have appeared at the concert at all, which would have 
been no great evil, either for us, or, if she knew 
it, for her. But if Madame Sapio suggested the song, 
the directors clearly lost a fine opportunity of working 
themselves into a fine state of frenzied righteousness 
and creating a precedent easy to follow in future pre- 
dicaments of a like sort. They should have said, ‘‘ No, 
Madame Sapio, you shall not sing that song, and neither 
shall you do a skirt-dance. We have a past and tradi- 
tions; this is our eighty-third season ; Wagner and Men- 
delssohn have conducted for us: inshort, we are a respect- 
able society, and if you want to do that kind of thing you 
really must go to the nearest circus.” Of course, the 
Philharmonic directors, being the Philharmonic directors, 
did nothing of the sort. Whether on their suggestion 
or Madame Sapio’s, this lady was set down for what is 
nothing more than a vocal tight-rope display ; and that 
is all we have to say about the affair, as neither now nor 
at any time do we intend to consider whether such vul- 
garities are or are not appropriately rendered. The 
remainder of the programme was unexceptionable. It 
included an overture by Mr. Frederick Lamond, ‘‘ Aus 
dem schottischen Hochlande” and the Fifth Symphony, 
with Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto and Weber’s Con- 
cert-stiick wedged in between to keep Mr. Sauer busy. 
His reading of the concerto was enough to make one 
rub one’s eyes and wonder whether this was really 
the revered Philharmonic Society. Mendelssohn, with 
his bright and narrow brain, his sprightliness, suavity, 
and all-round adaptability, was just the man to become 
the Philharmonic pet ; and, as we know, he did become 
the Philharmonic pet. He found things at a wretched 
pass, and, being adaptable, he contented himself with 
superficially smartening them up. By taking every piece 
at a fairly stiff pace, and generally, so to speak, getting 
over the rotten ice as quickly as possible, he inaugurated 
those Mendelssohn traditions which for fifty years have 
been flung full in every conductor’s face. They were 
Wagner’s special annoyance; and could the deceased 
composer have stepped into Queen’s Hall on 7 March, 
he might have created very general consternation, and 
enjoyed a delightful revenge. For Mr. Sauer played 
the Mendelssohn concerto better than he has hitherto 
played anything in this country ; and under the fierce 
light of his ultra-modern treatment all the many weak- 
nesses in the work, usually slurred over by the Leipzig 
school of players, became glaringly apparent. The first 
movement is as empty and tawdry as the most hardened 
Wagnerite could wish anything of Mendelssohn’s to be; 
and though Mr. Bennett tells us that the second came 
from heaven, the truth is it might have been improvised 
on a broken-winded concertina ; whilst the finale, where- 
ever it originated, will certainly end in the music-hall. 
Accepting the whole thing as music-hall music, Mr. 
Sauer’s vivacity, crisp touch, and frequently beautiful 
tone made it enjoyable enough. The Weber piece did 
not come off nearly so happily. Such wildly erratic 
scampering we have seldom heard ; and far from being 
surprised that the band followed Mr. Sauer so imper- 
fectly, we were thankful that they did so well. Mr. 
Lamond’s overture, admirably interpreted by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, is a healthy, vigorous piece of music with 
‘*Richard Strauss” stamped on every bar. But ihe 
command of orchestral means is complete ; mary of the 
effects are daring and none of them academic; the whole 
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overture is pervaded by a sense of the open air and 
the picturesque which would make it gratifying to hear 
the work again; and, on the whole, we are inclined to 
believe that Mr. Lamond may some day write great and 
original music. It is useless to pretend that the render- 
ing of the Fifth symphony was wholly satisfying after 
Richter and Mottl, but the playing of the finest set of 
orchestral players in the world was always magnificent. 

The Philharmonic Society may redeem its reputation 
at the next concert—may, but we hope will not. The 
old order has had a fairly lengthy turn, and has not 
worked out with quite the admirable results that might 
be desired. Is it not worth while to break with tradi- 
tions, to throw reputation and prestige to the winds, 
if by so doing the Philharmonic Society ceases to be 
the merriment of musical Europe, and becomes a factor, 
a factor to be reckoned with, in the life of musical 
England ? 


MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 


‘*The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” An original play in 
four acts. By A. W. Pinero. Garrick Theatre, 
13 March, 1895. 


M R. PINERO’S new play is an attempt to reproduce 

that peculiar stage effect of intellectual drama, of 
social problem, of subtle psychological study of cha- 
racter, in short, of a great play, with which he was so 
successful in ‘‘ The Profligate”” and ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” In the two earlier plays, it will be remem- 
bered, he was careful to support this stage effect with a 
substantial basis of ordinary dramatic material, consist- 
ing of a well worked-up and well worn situation which 
would have secured the success of a conventional Adelphi 
piece. In this way he conquered the public by the ex- 
quisite flattery of giving them plays that they really 
liked, whilst persuading them that such appreciation was 
only possible from persons of great culture and intel- 
lectual acuteness. The vogue of ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” was due to the fact that the commonplace 
playgoer, as he admired Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and 
was moved for the twentieth time by the conventional 
wicked woman with a past, consumed with remorse 
at the recollection of her innocent girlhood, and unable 
to look her pure step-daughter (from a convent) in the 
face, believed that he was one of the select few for 
whom ‘‘ the literary drama” exists, and thus combined 
the delights of an evening at a play which would 
not have puzzled Madame Celeste with a sense of 
being immensely in the modern movement. Mr. 
Pinero, in effect, invented a new sort of play by taking 
the ordinary article and giving it an air of novel, pro- 
found, and original thought. This he was able to do 
because he was an inveterate ‘character actor” (a 
technical term denoting a clever stage performer who 
cannot act, and therefore makes an elaborate study of 
the disguises and stage tricks by which acting can be 
grotesquely simulated) as well as a competent dramatist 
on customary lines. His performance as a thinker 
and social philosopher is simply character acting 
in the domain of authorship, and can impose only on 
those who are taken in by character acting on the 
stage. It is only the make-up of an actor who does 
not understand his part, but who knows — because 
he shares—the popular notion of its externals. As 
such, it can never be the governing factor in his 
success, which must always depend on the common- 
place but real substratum of ordinary drama in his 
works. Thus his power to provide Mrs. Tanqueray 
with equally popular successors depends on_ his 
freedom from the illusion he has himself created 
as to his real strength lying in his acuteness as a 
critic of life. Given a good play, the stage effect 
of philosophy will pass with those who are no better 
philosophers than he; but when the play is bad, the 
air of philosophy can only add to its insufferableness. 
In the case of ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” the play 
is bad. But one of its defects: to wit, the unreality of 
the chief female character, who is fully as artificial as 
Mrs. Tanqueray herself, has the lucky effect of setting 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell free to do as she pleases in it, the 
result being an irresistible projection of that lady’s per- 
sonal genius, a projection which sweeps the play aside 
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and imperiously becomes the play itself. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, in fact, pulls her author through by playing 
him clean off the stage. She creates all sorts of illusions 
and gives one all sorts of searching sensations. It jg 
impossible not to feel that those haunting eyes are 
brooding on a momentous past, and the parted ]j 
anticipating a thrilling imminent future, whilst some 
enigmatic present must no less surely be working under. 
neath all that subtle play of limb and stealthy intensity 
of tone. Clearly there must be a great tragedy some. 
where in the immediate neighbourhood ; and most of 
my colleagues will no doubt tell us that this imagin. 
ary masterpiece is Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmith.” But Mr. Pinero has hardly anything to do 
with it. When the curtain comes down, you are com. 
pelled to admit that, after all, nothing has come of it 
except your conviction that Mrs. Patrick Campbell is a 
wonderful woman. Let us put her out of the question 
for a moment and take a look at Mrs. Ebbsmith. 

To begin with, she is what has been called ‘‘a plat- 
form woman.” She is the daughter of a Secularist 
agitator—say a minor Bradlaugh. After eight years 
of married life, during which she was for one year 
her husband’s sultana, and for the other seven his 
housekeeper, she has emerged into widowhood and an 
active career as an agitator, speaking from the platforms 
formerly occupied by her father. Although educated, well 
conducted, beautiful, and a sufficiently powerful speaker 
to produce a great effect in Trafalgar Square, she loses 
her voice from starvation, and has to fall back on 
nursing—a piece of fiction which shows that Mr. Pinero 
has not the faintest idea of what such a woman’s career 
is in reality. He may take my word for it that a lady 
with such qualifications would be very much better off 
than a nurse ; and that the plinth of the Nelson column, 
the ‘‘ pitch” in the park, and the little meeting halls in 
poor parishes, all of which he speaks of with such an 
exquisitely suburban sense of their being the dark places 
of the earth, enter nowadays very largely into the political 
education of almost all publicly active men and women ; 
so that the Duke of St. Olpherts, when he went to that 
iron building in St. Luke’s, and saw ‘‘ Mad Agnes” on 
the platform, might much more probably have found 
there a future Cabinet Minister, a lady of his own ducal 
family, or even a dramatic critic. However, the mistakes 
into which Mr. Pinero has been led by his want of 
practical acquaintance with the business of political 
agitation are of no great dramatic moment. We may 
forgive a modern British dramatist for supposing that 
Mrs. Besant, for example, was an outcast on the brink 
of starvation in the days when she graduated on the 
platform, although we should certainly not tolerate such 
nonsense from any intellectually responsible person. 
But Mr. Pinero has made a deeper mistake. He has 
fallen into the common error of supposing that the 
woman who speaks in public and takes an interest in 
wider concerns than those of her own household is a 
special variety of the human species; that she ‘‘ Trafalgar 
Squares” aristocratic visitors in her drawing-room; 
and that there is something dramatic in her discovery 
that she has the common passions of humanity. 

Mrs. Ebbsmith, in the course of her nursing, finds a 
patient who falls in love with her. He is married toa 
shrew ; and he proposes to spend the rest of his life with 
his nurse, preaching the horrors of marriage. Off the 
stage it is not customary for a man and woman to 
assume that they cannot co-operate in bringing about 
social reform without living together as man and wife: 
on the stage, this is considered inevitable. Mrs. Ebb- 
smith rebels against the stage so far as to propose that 
they shall prove their disinterestedness by making the 
partnership a friendly business one only. She then 
finds out that he does not really care a rap about her 
ideas, and that his attachment to her is simply sexual. 
Here we start with a dramatic theme capable of interest- 
ing development. Mr. Pinero, unable to develop it, lets it 
slip through his fingers after one feeble clutch at it, and 
proceeds to degrade his drama below the ordinary level 
by making the woman declare that her discovery-of the 
nature of the man’s feelings puts within her reach 
‘the only one hour in a woman’s life,” in pursuance of 
which detestable view she puts on an indecent dress 
and utterly abandons herself to him. A clergyman 
appears at this crisis, and offers her a Bible. She 
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ptly pitches it into the stove ; and a thrill of horror 
runs through the audience as they see, in imagination, 
the whole Christian Church tottering before their 
eyes. Suddenly, with a wild scream, she plunges 
her hand into the glowing stove and pulls out the 
Bible again. The Church is saved; and the curtain 
descends amid thunders of applause. In that applause 
[hope I need not say I did notjoin. A less sensible and 
jess courageous stage effect I have never witnessed. If 
Mr. Pinero had created for us, a woman whose childhood 
had been made miserable by the gloomy terrorism which 
yulgar fanatical parentsextract from the Bible, just as they 
would extract it equally from Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ First 
Principles,” if that were their fetish (such a picture, for 
instance, as Dickens gave us in the Clennam household 
in * Little Dorrit”), then he might fitly have given some 
of the public a very wholesome lesson by making the 
woman thrust the Bible into the stove and leave it there. 
Many of the most devoted clergymen of the Church of 
England would, I can assure him, have publicly thanked 
him for such alesson. But to introduce a woman as to 
whom we are carefully assured that she was educated 
as a secularist, and whose one misfortune—her unhappy 
marriage—can hardly by any stretch of casuistry be 
laid to the charge of St. Paul’s teaching ; to make this 
woman senselessly say that all her misfortunes are due 
to the Bible ; to make her throw it into the stove, and 
then injure herself horribly in pulling it out again: this, 
I submit, is a piece of claptrap so gross that it absolves 
me from all obligation to treat Mr. Pinero’s art as any- 
thing higher than the barest art of theatrical sensation. 
As in the ‘‘ The Profligate,” as in ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,”” he has had no idea beyond that of doing 
something daring and bringing down the house by run- 
ning away from the consequences. 

After the Bible incident, Mrs. Ebbsmith takes refuge 
with the clergyman and his sister (he has, of course, a 
pious sister, who is, like every one else in the play, the 
victim of an unhappy marriage). But on discovering 
that the shrewish wife of her lover really loves him, 
she allows herself to be persuaded by that lady to 
resume relations with him in a suburban villa in order 
that he may keep up appearances by living with his wife 
in Mayfair. This apparently nonsensical and awkwardly 
contrived scene is really the best bit of drama in the 
play. The wife has no sooner carried her point than 
she gives it up; and Mrs. Ebbsmith returns once more 
to her scriptural position, assuring the man that she 
will pray for him every night, whereupon the curtain 
falls amid general edification. I must confess that I 
have no criticism for all this stuff. Mr. Pinero is quite 
right to try his hand at the higher drama; only he will 
never succeed on his present method of trusting to his 
imagination, which seems to me to have been fed 
originally on the novels and American humour of forty 
years ago, and of late to have been entirely starved. 
I strongly recommend him to air his ideas a little in 
Hyde Park or ‘‘ the Iron Hall, St. Luke’s,” before he 
writes his next play. I shall be happy to take the 
chair for him. 

I should, by the way, like to know the truth about 
the great stage effect at the end of the second act, 
where Mrs. Patrick Campbell enters with her plain and 
very becoming dress changed for a horrifying confection 
apparently made of Japanese bronze wall-paper with a 
bold pattern of stamped gold. Lest the maker should 
take an action against me and obtain ruinous damages, 
I hasten to say that the garment was well made, the 
skirt and train perfectly hung, and the bodice, or rather 
waistband, fitting flawlessly. But, as I know nothing 
of the faghion in evening dresses, it was cut rather 
lower in the pectoral region than I expected ; and it 
was, to my taste, appallingly ugly. So I fully believed 
that the effect intended was a terrible rebuke to the 
man’s complaint that Mrs. Ebbsmith’s previous dress 
was only fit for ‘‘a dowdy demagogue.” Conceive my 
feelings when every one on the stage went into ecstasies 
of admiration. Can Mr. Pinero have shared that admira- 
tion? As the hero of a recent play observes, ‘‘ That is 
the question that torments me.” 

A great deal of the performance is extremely tedious. 
The first twenty minutes, with its intolerable, unne- 
cessary, and unintelligible explanations about the rela- 
tionships of the characters, should be ruthlessly cut out. 
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Half the stage business is only Mr. Pinero’s old ‘‘cha- 
racter actor” nonsense; and much of the other half 
might be executed during the dialogue, and not between 
the sentences. The company need to be reminded that 
the Garrick is a theatre in which very distinct utterance 
is desirable. The worrying from time to time about 
the stove should be dropped, as it does not in the least 
fulfil its purpose of making the Bible incident—which is 
badly stage managed—seem more natural when it 
comes. 

Mr. Hare, in the stalest of parts, gives us a perfect 

piece of acting, not only executed with extraordinary 
fineness, but conceived so as to produce a strong illusion 
that there is a real character there, whereas there is 
really nothing but that hackneyed simulacrum of a 
cynical and epigrammatic old libertine who has helped 
to carry on so many plots. Mr. Forbes Robertson lent 
himself to the hero, and so enabled him to become in- 
teresting on credit. Miss Jeffreys, miraculously ill fitted 
with her part, was pleasant for the first five minutes, 
during which she was suggesting a perfectly different 
sort of person-to that which she afterwards vainly pre- 
tended to become. The other characters were the 
merest stock figures, convincing us that Mr. Pinero either 
never meets anybody now, or else that he has lost the 
power of observation. Many passagesin the play, ofcourse, 
have all the qualities which have gained Mr. Pinero his 
position as a dramatist ; but I shall not dwell on them, 
as, to tell the truth, I disliked the play so much that 
nothing would induce me to say anything good of it. 
And here let me warn the reader to carefully discount 
my opinion in view of the fact that | write plays myself, 
and that my school is in violent reaction against that of 
Mr. Pinero. But my criticism has not, I hope, any 
other fault than the inevitable one of extreme unfair- 
ness, 
I must change the subject here to say that Mr. Clement 
Scott has been kind enough to let me know that he did 
not write the obituary notice which I ascribed to him 
throughout my recent utterance on the subject of the 
Censorship in these columns, Not that Mr. Scott has 
at all changed his views on that subject. The continuity 
of his policy was strictly maintained by the actual 
writer of the article ; so that the argument between us 
on that point remains, I am sorry to say, where it was. 
But as I have incidentally made it appear ihat Mr. Scott 
wrote an anonymous obituary notice of his late friend, 
and made it the occasion for a defence of him against 
certain strictures of mine, I am bound not only to comply 
with Mr. Scott’s request to make it known that he did 
not write the article, but to express my sense of the 
very considerate terms in which he has pointed out 
my mistake, and to beg him to excuse it. G. B. S. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—VI. 
SHAREHOLDERS ¥v. POLICYHOLDERS. 


N the course of this series of articles we have several 
times had occasion to refer to the enormous divi- 
dends paid by proprietary offices on the shareholders’ 
capital. It is interesting to consider how far the pay- 
ment of these dividends is justified, and to what extent 
they affect the prospects of an investor in an endowment 
insurance policy. We know that every life office is 
required by Act of Parliament to make a periodical in- 
vestigation of its assets and liabilities. The actuary 
computes the risk on each policy according to the 
Society’s life tables, and at a stated rate of interest, and 
reserves a sum sufficient to cover the aggregate liability 
so computed, and also future expenses of management. 
The surplus funds, if any, are available for distribution 
in the form of ‘‘ bonuses.” These bonuses are simply 
a consequence of the fact that the office charges higher 
rates of premium than its obligations require ; and it 
follows that the holder of a ‘‘ with-profit” policy has 
morally as much right to a return, in some shape or 
other, of the excess when ascertained, as he has to the 
payment of the amount which appears on the face ot 
his contract. In a mutual office, the whole of the sur- 
plus is divided among the members; but the policy- 
holders in proprietary offices have to stand aside until 
the shareholders have had their fill. The contention 
that the policyholders have their compensation in the 
additional security afforded by the shareholders’ capital 
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may be speedily dismissed. The amount of capital is, 
in most cases, ridiculously insignificant by comparison 
with the amount of the policies which it is supposed to 
guarantee, and experience tends to prove that proprie- 
tary offices are more apt to fail than mutual offices. 
There is more force in the argument that proprietary 
offices are better managed owing to the control exercised 
by the shareholders, who are, of course, equally inter- 
ested with the policyholders in keeping down establish- 
ment expenses; but it is questionable whether any 
advantage that may be gained in that way is not fully 
counterbalanced by the temptation to shareholders to 
spend large sums in increasing their business, and so 
adding further to their already swollen dividends. 

These proprietary offices exist, however ; and as long 
as they exist their shareholders will undoubtedly look 
for dividends. The question remains whether some 
reasonable limit should not be set to the proportion of 
the surplus appropriated for that purpose. At present 
there is a surprising disparity of practice in this respect. 
The proprietors of the ‘‘ Provident Life Office ” content 
themselves with a moderate 3 per cent; the ‘‘ Royal 
Exchange” and ‘‘ Rock” offices, on the other hand, 
distribute no less than one-third of the surplus in divi- 
dends. In some cases the shareholders take the whole 
of the profit on non-participating policies—that is, on 
policies effected at the ‘‘ without-profit” rates of pre- 
mium ; in one case they appropriate 5 per cent of the 
gross premium income without regard to the amount of 
the surplus; and in four offices there is no provision 
whatever to prevent the proprietors from retaining as 
much of the surplus as they choose. It is obvious, 
therefore, that an investor, before effecting a policy with 
a proprietary office, should ascertain upon what principle 
(if any) the surplus funds are divided; and, in our 
opinion, he will do well to avoid any office in which the 
shareholders take a larger proportion than 1o per cent. 

We proceed to examine the prospects offered to an 
investor by certain proprietary offices, and we will begin 
with one of the best. The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, which was established in 
1836, is, we believe, a thoroughly sound and respectable 
concern. It has for many years past returned its policy- 
holders a simple reversionary bonus of 35s. per cent per 
annum on the amount assured. Assuming that rate to 
be maintained, the following table shows the result of 
effecting an endowment insurance for £1000 with the 
Company for 15, 25, and 35 years : 


Age | Age | annual | | Policyand | as compared 
interest. ment, 
8s @. & & 
35 50 | 68 15 o 1263 1262 I 
35 60 | 4117 6 1466 1437 29 
25 60 | 2813 4 1614 1612 2 


It will be seen that the Company offers as nearly as 
possible a 2} per cent (compound interest) investment, 
with the life insurance to boot; and, as we have said 
before, this is as much as can reasonably be expected 
from any mutual office. The shareholders, it is true, 
appropriate ro per cent of the quinquennial surplus, p/us 
the whole of the profit on the non-participating policies ; 
but, on the other hand, there is an excellent provision 
that they shall defray all management expenses in 
excess of 10 per cent of the premium income. 

The interim reversionary bonus is at the proportion- 
ately low rate of £1 per cent per annum. Endowment 
insurances should, therefore, when possible, be effected 
for a period terminating shortly after a quinquennial 
valuation. This might make a difference of as much as 
430 on a policy for £1000. 

In contrast with the foregoing results, let us examine 
those offered by the ‘‘ Life Association of Scotland,” an 
office of nearly the same age, and also of undoubted 
respectability, under whose regulations ‘‘ the directors 
declare annually such dividend as they think proper.” 
Being thus complete masters of the situation, it does 
infinite credit to their charitable instincts that they have 
been content for a dozen years or more with a modest 
‘* dividend” of 15 per cent per annum, and an annual 
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“bonus” of about 3 per cent, on their capital of £87, soo, 
We do not know how far the thought of this self-denial 
on the part of the shareholders assists endowment 
insurers to be satisfied with a simple reversionary bonys 
of £1 per cent per annum, which gives the following 


results on a policy for £1000 : 
Loss 
accumu. Poli 
Entry. | payable. ee pln om Maturity. | _ per cent 
interest. investment, 
35 50 | 67 1 8 1233 1150 83 
35 60 | 41 OTIo 1437 1250 187 
25 7”) 27 15 oO 1562 1350 212 


It is not so certain, however, that the policyholders 
will continue to have even this meagre measure of satis. 
faction. There are no fewer than four conflicting 
interests in this Company, viz. : 

1. The shareholders, who take what they like out of 
the surplus. 

2. Class A, now closed, the members of which have 
since 1892 been called upon to pay an increased premium, 
and have been holding ‘‘ indignation” meetings, that 
have only served todemonstrate their own powerlcssness, 

3. Class B, the members of which have since 1860 
been getting a reversionary bonus (contingent on sur- 
viving their expectation of life, as given by the Com. 
pany’s tables) of £4 per cent per annum. 

4. Class A3, the members of which pay the same rates 
as class B, but receive a bonus as much below an ordi- 
nary average as that of class B is above it. 

The question is, Whence do the shareholders expect 

to derive their dividends? Will class A contribute? 
We think not. At the last valuation the liability on 
policies in that class (which constituted nearly one-half 
of the entire liability of the Association) was computed 
on the assumption that the funds would accumulate at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum, which, seeing that 
the average rate earned during the preceding five years 
was only £4 Is. per cent, was sailing tolerably near 
the wind. The margin allowed for expenses, con- 
tingencies, &c., was only 7} per cent of the premiums 
proper to the class; and the reduced bonuses which 
it was intended to pay thenceforward were pro- 
vided for as though they were annuities certain, 
Here, then, everything is tied up pretty closely ; and, 
whatever class A may have achieved in the past, it 
seems clear that it can no longer be expected to assist 
towards either shareholders’ dividends or the monster 
bonuses of class B. As for class B itself, the older 
policyholders are certainly to be congratulated. We 
believe that the scheme was invented by the late man- 
ager: if so, it was eminently well calculated to last his 
time, as the bonuses only ves¢, on an average, in thirty 
years from the date of the policy—that is to say, taking 
an average of insurers of all ages, a man has to live 
about thirty years in order to survive his expectation of 
life. Doubtless the scheme has played an important 
part in the attraction of new business. But the penalty 
must be paid ; and, as the average rate of interest earned 
by the Association has dropped more than one-half per 
cent since the calculations were made on which the 
deferred bonus was based, the penalty may prove a heavy 
one. Already it is whispered that the bonus of class B 
is a kind of Aaron’s serpent, swallowing the bonuses of 
the other classes ; and, whether this is the fact or not, 
we are convinced that the proprietors have nothing more 
to hope for in that quarter. After all, then, the brunt 
must fall on the unfortunate whole-life and endowment 
insurers in class A3, and the poor little bonus of 25s. a 
year in the one case, and £1 a year in the other, must, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, be yet further attenuated 
—for there are limits, we suppose, even to the charity 
of the directors. An obvious alternative would be to 
abandon the big ‘“‘B” bonus ; but what of the effect of 
that on the new business? We doubt whether any other 
office in the kingdom is in so extraordinary a position, 
and it will be interesting to see what step is taken at 
the next investigation in 1896, and whether the share- 
holders determine to cling to the absolute powers of 
self-help which they at present possess. 
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Tue BANK OF ENGLAND DIVIDEND. 


HE Bank of England dividend, which was declared 
on Thursday at the rate of 8} per cent per annum 
for the past half-year, still falls considerably below 
what may be termed fairly its normal rate of 10 
r cent, which has been maintained, with few ex- 
ceptions, for some forty years. This continued reduction 
js doubtless due more to the ‘‘ irregularities” that were 
discovered some eighteen months ago than to the 
stagnant state of the money market. During the long 
riod we have named, the rate of discount has varied 
from 10 to 2 per cent, and has materially affected the 
dividends of all other banks ; yet the Bank dividend has 
tically maintained its uniformity. The explanation is, 
of course, that the profits of the Bank of England, arising 
from banking business fer se, contribute a very small 
proportion of the resources from which the dividends are 
drawn. Itis not the practice of the Bank to give details, 
but even in their absence it is possible to arrive at 
an estimate not wholly unprofitable or very wide of the 
mark. The capital and rest amount to some £ 18,000,000. 
Considering the extended period over which this amount 
has been invested, 44 per cent is a rate of interest that 
need not be thought excessive. This would yield some 
$800,000. Adding £200,000 for the profit from the 
Bank-Note Issue, and an equal amount for the manage- 
ment of the National Debt, we have a total of £1,200,000. 
The expenses may be set down at £200,000 ; and, if this 
is too low an estimate, the profit derived from printing 
rupee notes, postal orders, &c., is probably sufficient to 
cover the excess. Thus there is a net balance of 
$1,000,000, derived from permanent sources, which 
leaves a little over £200,000, at the present rate of the 
Bank’s dividend, as the proceeds from banking business. 
Now the average of balances—public and private— 
may for the past year be taken at about £ 40,000,000 ! 
if this rough general estimate is within a tenth of the 
fact, the question inevitably arises, Why is it that this 
great historic Bank, with all the attributes that ought to 
command success, should derive such insignificant 
profits in its capacity as a private banker? The most 
obvious answer is, want of enterprise. For this the 
proprietors have more to answer than the directors. 
At every half-yearly meeting they invariably express 
their satisfaction with things as they are, and seem 
equally grateful for what they cannot get as for what 
they can ; and, as the directors—the proprietors’ own 
fominees—find that they give such complete satisfac- 
tion, why should they endeavour todo more? Surely, the 
Bank of England, with all its exceptional advantages, 
ought to derive a dividend from its banking business 
alone which should exceed that of any of the highest 
class of private joint-stock banks, and which, supple- 
mented by the income obtained from sources open to the 
Bank alone, would place that institution at the top of the 
ladder with several rungs to spare. These, of course, 
are purely speculative estimates ; but they may induce 
some of the proprietors to ‘‘inquire.” 


Senator Morgan’s recent attempt to confuse the real 
issue with regard to the Behring Sea Arbitration will 
scarcely mislead any man of ordinary sense. The refusal 
of the United States Government to give effect to the 
Behring Sea award, under which $425,000 was to be 
paid in settlement of the English claims, was one of the 
most discreditable of the many follies of the last Con- 
gress. England owes it to her own dignity to decline 
to hold any further parley on the subject of so gross a 
breach of international good faith. 


There has been an increased demand for money 
during the past week, partly, no doubt, in connec- 
tion with the Stock Exchange Settlement, which was a 
heavy one, and partly owing to the withdrawal of 
£4,000,000 in payment of the Provincial Orel Vitebsk 
Railway Bonds, and of £500,000 for Chili. There are 
those, too, who regard the improved tone of the money 
market as an indication of some revival of commercial 
and industrial activity, and this view is supported by a 
slight upward movement in the prices of grain, cotton, and 
metals. The latter fact is certainly more convincing than 
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any of the arguments advanced by Mr. Bryce on 
Wednesday in his address to the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce. 


Business on the Stock Exchange continues very quiet. 
Consols have declined slightly in sympathy with the 
comparative scarcity of money, and Indian Government 
Stocks have also been adversely affected by the rumoured 
intention to issue a fresh loan. Among foreign stocks 
the Guatemalan issues continue to advance, and there 
has been a distinct recovery in Uruguayan. Spanish 
Four per Cents also command a better price, while a 
material improvement took place early in the week in 
Mexican Bonds of 1893, and in Turkish Government 
securities. The South African gold tever continues, 
although there has been some pause in the operations 
of Paris buyers. The Ordinary Stock of Allsopp’s 
Brewery has risen by ‘‘leaps and bounds” which fully 
bear out its reputation as a gambling stock. We fancy 
that the pendulum has about reached the limit of its 
swing, and will soon be on its way back again. 


The traffic returns of the British Railway Companies 
still show a very serious falling off, those of the Midland 
Railway being the worst of all. Consequently the 
market has been depressed throughout the week. It 
will be interesting to notice whether the recent advent 
of fine weather is accompanied by any improvement in 
the returns of next week. The North British dividend 
for the half-year to 31 January will be at the rate ot 
1} per cent per annum on the Preferred stock, which is 
slightly more favourable than the market anticipations. 


The recent fall in Canadian and American Railway 
Securities has naturally been followed by a reaction due 
to realizations by speculators for the fall ; but a careful 
examination of Mr. Barker’s report on the affairs of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada will not tend to re- 
habilitate that Company, at any rate in public opinion. 
Mismanagement and extravagance have evidently 
brought the property to the very verge of bankruptcy, 
and it will be surprising if the proposed conference ot 
proprietors does not result in some very plain speaking 
as to the discreditable conduct of the present board. 
Neither is it probable that the shareholders in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company will cordially endorse 
the view of the Zoronto Globe, that ‘it is gratifying to 
note that the excellence of the service has been regarded 
as the prime consideration,” and as of more importance 
than mere dividends. 


The price of silver has appreciably improved, a result 
to which the satisfactory sale of India Council Bills has 
in all probability contributed. The prospect of an early 
termination of the war in the East may also have had 
an effect in the same direction, and the same reason 
has also, no doubt, tended to the greater firmness of 
the Chinese silver loan. 


NEW ISSUES. 
Company Promoters ‘‘IN CHANCERY.” 


We have just received the following letter : 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


MATABELELAND LAND ADVENTURERS, LTD. 
LonDon, 14 March, 1895. 

S1r,—The attention of my directors has been called to 
an article on the Rand Southern Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, appearing in your issue of the gth instant. 

In that article it is stated that the Matabeleland 
Adventurers, Limited, are the promoters of the above- 
mentioned Rand Southern Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, and I am instructed by my directors to contra- 
dict the statement, as there is no truth whatever in it. 
Further, I have to request, on my directors’ behalf, that 
you will make this correction in your next issue. 

It is further stated in the article referred to that my 
Company is a ‘‘ dummy,” and that it came into existence 
with a purely paper capital of £11,000, This statement 
is a gross libel, and would appear to have been made 
with a view to injure this Company, if possible. 

If the writer of the article had taken the trouble to 
investigate the correctness of the information he had 
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received, and on which the article was based, he would 
with very little labour have ascertained its untruth- 
fulness. 

I am, therefore, requested by my Board to ask you 
to retract without delay the erroneous statements I 
have pointed out, and to apologize for having made 
them.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Frep. N. Newcome, Secretary. 


It is at least unfortunate that the ‘‘ Matabeleland 
Adventurers,” who consider themselves aggrieved by our 
connecting them with the promotion of the ‘‘ Rand 
Southern Gold Mining Company,” shouldhave allowed so 
many days to elapse before formulating their grievance 
that we are left without reasonable time to make further 
inquiries on the points they raise. It is also matter for 
regret that the officers of the ‘‘ Matabeleland Adven- 
turers” should have evinced a singular disinclination to 
assist us in our endeavours to investigate their affairs. 
Nevertheless, a week hence we hope to furnish our 
readers with some interesting information respecting 
that altogether estimable syndicate. In the meanwhile, 
we adhere, without qualification of any sort, to the 
statements advanced in the article to which our corre- 
spondent takes exception; and we may add that a 
cursory inspection of the list of shareholders in the 
‘* Matabeleland Adventurers” has not served to inspire 
us with that confidence which we withheld from the 
prospectus of the ‘‘Rand Southern Gold Mining 
Company.” 

Tue East Nicer Gotp Mininc Company, LIMITED. 


This Company, we are told, ‘‘is formed to acquire 
and work the valuable gold mining properties on the 
Nigel Reef, known as the Cesar and Draaikraal Blocks, 
. . . and generally to carry on mining and other opera- 
tions in South Africa.” A sufficiently large order, no 
doubt; although we are disposed to think that the 
‘* other operations” will scarcely be confined to South 
Africa, especially since we find on the Board not only 
Mr. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., director of the 
** Rhodesian Mining and Finance Company ” and of the 
‘*Rand Southern Gold Mining Company,” and Mr. F. 
C. Poisson, director of the ‘‘Matabeleland Adventurers,” 
but also Mr. Louis Campbell-Johnston, whose chameleon- 
like qualities have enabled him to pose as chairman of 
one Company, technical adviser to a second, manager 
to a third (the Ferreira Gold Mining Company), and 
now as a director who ‘‘represents” the anonymous 
vendor or vendors—we are not sure which, for the pro- 
spectus employs both singular and plural with a fine 
indifference—‘‘ and is interested in the sale of the pro- 
perty.” The capital is £125,000, out of which the 
vendor of doubtful number whom Mr. Louis Campbell- 
Johnston ‘‘ represents,” is to have £85,000, payable as 
to £10,000 at least in cash. The only inducements 
offered to the general public to hand over that sum of 
money to Mr. Campbell-Johnston, in his representative 
character, appear to be, first, a report by Mr. Bates 
Dorsey, from which the prospectus culls brief extracts 
selected, no doubt, with admirable judgment; and, 
secondly, a statement of recent dividends declared by the 
‘* Nigel Gold Mining Company,” which is, of course, quite 
another affair. ‘Contracts have been, or may have been” 
(the directors cannot tell whether or not, we suppose), 
‘*entered into with third parties as to the subscription 
of the capital and promotion of this Company,” but the 
shareholders are expressly precluded from any informa- 
tion as to ‘‘the dates of, names of parties to, or any 
other particulars concerning any such”’ contracts. Alto- 
gether a very lively enterprise, and just such a prospectus 
as leaves us in no surprise that Mr. Louis Campbell- 
Johnston is ‘‘ interested in the sale of the property.” 


Tue Nuccet Company, LiMiTED. 


The prospectus of this Company is accompanied by a 
friendly and disinterested hint from one P. A. Le Feuvre, 
of the Stock Exchange Information and Investment 
Bureau, who must be carefully distinguished from the 
octopus-like ‘‘ Pieuvre” of Victor Hugo. This gentleman 
expects that the issue will be largely over-applied for, 
and, as ‘‘negotiations for the acquisition of a consider- 
able block of shares have been commenced by the repre- 
sentative of a syndicate, to whose influence the recent 
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phenomenal success of a similar Company was mainly 
due,” he ‘‘strongly advises” an ‘immediate applica- 
tion for shares.” The promoters of the Company 
are the London Mining and Investment Corporation. 
The directors propose, in the first instance, to devote 
their attention more particularly to Tasmania; ang 
when one considers that ‘‘the undeveloped minera} 
wealth of Tasmania is very great,” that ‘‘ the precious 
metals exist in considerable quantities in the rocks of 
the Silurian system,” and that ‘‘ several valuable pro- 
perties have already been offered to the Company,” 
including a gold mine in the Mudgee District of New 
South Wales, a ‘‘rich tin mine” in the Ringarooma 
District, highly reported on by leading colonial mining 
experts, and a valuable timber mill of no particular 
address, but capable of yielding an ‘‘ estimated” net 
profit of £8,500 per annum on an outlay of £2,000, 
one is amazed to find that a mere shilling on application, 
another on allotment, and a third on the 2nd of May 
next, will enable any one to become the possessor of 
one of the 240,000 shares in this magnificent under- 
taking. Mr. Le Feuvre, too, ‘‘ would point out that it 
is not contemplated to call up more than 3s. per share 
on the total liability of 5s.,” and he “ fully expects to 
see the shares quoted at a substantial premium before 
long.” With the whole of ‘‘ undeveloped ” Tasmania 
before us, with lode tin mining “in its infancy,” and 
with the ‘“‘ belief” of the directors ‘‘ that a judicious 
outlay of capital, combined with sound and economical 
management, will return large dividends on the amount 
of money invested in this direction,” we are yet vastly 
sceptical both has to the foundations of the directors’ 
belief, and as to the existence of 240,000 possessors of a 
shilling that are willing to part with it for the explora- 
tion of the Tasmanian nugget. 


THe Murcuison Unitep Mines, Limitep. 


The capital of this Company is £100,000, in 100,000 
4! shares, of which 10,000 ‘‘ have already been applied 
for and allotted in full,” and 18,000 are now offered for 
subscription. The object is to acquire from the 
‘British Coolgardie Prospecting Syndicate, Limited,” 
the ‘‘Lily” and ‘‘Campania” leases in the Murchison 
Goldfields, and the price is to be £50,000, of which 
413,000 is payable in cash. The directors ‘believe 
that, upon the commencement of crushing operations, 
the Company will start upon a dividend-earning basis.” 
The fact that the very first name on the directorate is 
that of Mr. F. A. Thompson would doubtless have 
convinced us of the thoroughly sound character of the 
venture ; but, unhappily, on casting our eyes down the 
prospectus, we observed that the managers were Messrs. 
James Brothers, mining engineers ; and when we ascer- 
tained on inquiry that those gentlemen were largely 
responsible for the promotion of the Company, and that 
Mr. T. H. North, of Farthing-Post-Card renown, was 
one of the ‘‘third parties” covered by the ‘‘ waiver” 
clause in the prospectus, we became further exercised 
as to the possibility that in the firm of Messrs. James 
Brothers might be found the Mr. Harris James, who, in 
concert with Mr. T. H. North, was conspicuously con- 
nected with the ‘‘Uranium” mines of disastrous 
memory. And for these and sundry reasons we are 
unable to recommend our readers to apply for the shares 
of the ‘‘Murchison United Gold Mines.” 


Satmon & GLucksTEIN, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed, with a capital of no 
less than £400,000, to acquire the tobacco shops of 
Messrs. Salmon and Gluckstein, who have fixed the 
purchase money at £300,000, payable as to one-third in 
shares, and as to the remainder in cash. The pro- 
moters are practically asking the public to subscribe 
4267,000 for the acquisition of a property as to which 
the prospectus states that no particulars can be given, 
lest the business should thereby be injured. Possibly an 
excellent reason this—from the point of view of the 
business ; but we shall be considerably astonished if the 
public regard it as a sufficient one for embarking capital 
in a concern of which they know no more than the man 
in the street. We have seldom seen so glaring an ex- 
ample of unblushing and unrelieved assurance, even in 
the annals of Company-promotion. 


16 March, 1895. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE WOMAN WHO DID.” 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


Tue Crort, Hinp Heap, 
HASLEMERE, 11 March, 1895. 


IR,—Will you allow me a very brief space to remove 
two misapprehensions which will probably arise from 
r review of my little idyll ? 

In the first place, I have never ‘‘ diluted myself with 
Common Folly and sweetened with Cant.” I have never 
written a single word that I did not honestly believe. 
What I have often complained of was that I had to hold 
my tongue about the things I really thought and felt, 
not that I had to say the things I didn’t think and feel. 
The one is a misfortune ; the other would have been an 
act of meanness and deception of which, I trust, I am 
wholly incapable. 

In the second place, ‘‘The Woman who Did” was 
not written ‘‘ swiftly” and ‘‘hotly.” It was written 
with long and calm deliberation. I spent five years in 
maturing it, before | ever put pen to paper. I spent 
several months in writing the first outline. I spent two 
years in re-reading, polishing, correcting it, till every 
episode, every sentence, every image, every epithet had 
been considered and reconsidered eight or nine times 
over. Good or bad, it is my best possible work. There 
is not a word in it which I desire tochange. And though 
I may not have pleased your critic, yet I have certainly 
attained the end he denies: I have written what I con- 
sider to be a work of art, and I am ready to stand or 
fall by it. However much reviewers may differ from 
one, it is at least a natural and honest desire to be 
judged by what one is, rather than by what one is not.— 
Faithfully yours, GRANT ALLEN. 


CRUSADES.” 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
OxrorD, 18 February, 1895. 


Sir,—While thanking you for your favourable notice 
of ‘The Crusades,” will you allow me to point out that 
your critic has based his review on quite a mistaken 
notion, viz., that I have neglected to work up the Eastern 
authorities alongside of the Western ones? So far is 
this from being true, that I ask your leave to state that I 
used the Egyptian, Syrian, Armenian, Jacobite, and 
Greek annalists, and have been through the most im- 
portant of these not merely once or twice, but three, if 
not four or five, times. If your critic started with this 
assumption, I do not wonder at some of the charges 
he brings against me. But it is really rather hard to 
be told that I think the Seljuk Turks were ‘‘ unorthodox ” 
because I say that the Shiites ‘‘ would” regard them 
as such. Still harder is it to have it implied that my 
allusion to the ‘‘squalor” of seventh-century Jerusalem 
shows that I was ignorant of the great Mosque and 
sanctuary built by Abd Al Malik and Al Mamun on 
Mount Moriah—and this though I had only two pages 
before spoken of this Mosque as ‘‘splendid.” It is the 
same when I am accused of being ‘‘ unconscious ” of 
the ‘‘ high standard of conduct” maintained by Nur-ed- 
din, Saladin, and El Adel, and this though I give ¢hree 
full pages to illustrations of the generosity, the piety 
and just government of the first of these rulers. You 
cannot force three half pints into a quart measure ; 
and in four hundred pages it was impossible to get 
in all I should like to have inserted—especially as, 
after my MSS. left my hands, I had no control over 
what should or what should not be retained. It is 
needless to give further instances of the way in which 
the preconceived notions of your critic have inadvert- 
ently caused him to misunderstand my meaning. I will 
only say that when I spoke of the ‘‘squalor” of seventh- 
century Jerusalem I alluded to a seventh-century docu- 
ment which your critic has apparently not come across. 
This would be evident had I not been forced, sorely against 
my will, to acquiesce in the excision of my description of 
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the Holy City (c. 700 A.p.) with its fine ‘‘stone” houses 
but its filthy streets after the great autumnal fair—streets 
so filthy that it required a ‘‘miracle” to clear them. Of 
course I do not pretend to read the Arabic, Armenian, or 
Syriac annalists in the originals.—I am, Sir, yours very 
truly, T. A. ARCHER. 


{Had Mr. Archer adopted the scholarly practice of 
giving references to his authorities, his labours might 
have been better recognized. We wrote of his lack of 
appreciation of the Mohammedan side of the question ; 
and ‘‘ three full pages” upon the virtues, coupled with 
‘‘craft and greed,” of Nur-ed-din, in a volume of 467 
pages, do not convince us of error. Mr. Archer’s ela- 
borate preparations would doubtless have resulted in a 
juster view if his MS. had been unaltered ; but it is 
scarcely generous to cast the blame upon his collabo- 
rator, even though the terms ‘‘ squalor” and ‘‘ unortho- 
dox” seem inappropriate and misleading when deprived 
of due explanations. We hasten to assure Mr. Archer 
that there are several ‘‘ seventh-century documents” 
which we have not ‘‘come across,” but we fear that 
even these witnesses could not change our opinion of 
his book.—Eb. S. 


REVIEWS. 
KOREA /NV EXTREMIS. 


**Corea or Cho-sen.” 
London: W. Heinemann. 


By A. Henry Savage-Landor. 
1895. 


R. SAVAGE-LANDOR’S reason for prefixing a 
portrait of himself to this volume is obviously to 
show that the Koreans have no eye for racial differences. 
‘*T went,” he says, ‘‘ by the name of ‘ disguised Corean,’ 
and was always mistaken for one, notwithstanding that 
I was dressed in European clothes.” This taxes our 
credulity severely. It is one of the most difficult 
feats a traveller can hope to accomplish to deceive an 
Oriental eye concerning his foreignness, even after years 
of study and all the advantages of an elaborate disguise. 
That Mr. Savage-Landor, with the face presented to us 
in the frontispiece, should have been regarded as dis- 
guising himself in his own clothes, is no less wonderful 
than his admission of the fact is modest. There is one 
other aspect, too, in Mr. Savage-Landor’s experiences 
which fills us with surprise, namely, the fluency of his 
conversations with the natives. It is not to be supposed 
that he knew much Korean, as his stay in the country 
was limited to ‘‘several months”; therefore, the Koreans 
must have talked English to him. But when the present 
writer was there not very long before, to find a Korean 
who spoke English was almost impossible. The inter- 
preter to the British Consul, a worthy Korean of more 
or less distinguished birth, named Kim, possessed but 
an inadequate acquaintance with this language, so 
slight, in fact, that a conversation with the king came 
to an end on one occasion because his vocabulary was 
exhausted. Yet he seemed the only Korean who knew 
any English at all. For a journey across the country 
the only interpreter to be procured was a Korean who 
spoke Japanese. Mr. Savage-Landor may well have 
been more fortunate, but we are curious to know in 
what tongue explanations like the following were made 
to him : 

‘« «Tf you are educated like a gentleman, you must be 
able to live like a gentleman,’ wisely said a Corean 
noble to me. ‘If you acquire an education which you 
cannot live up to, you are only made wretched, and 
your education makes you feel all the more keenly the 
miseries of human life. Besides, with very few excep- 
tions, as one is born an artist, or a poet, one has to be 
born a gentleman to be one. All the education in the 
world may make you a nice man, but not a noble in the 
strict sense of the word.’” 

And in what language did Mr. Savage-Landor make 
remarks like this : ‘‘All right, Mr.S. Do not be afraid ; 
I shall take all the blame on myself, and you will not be 
punished, I promise you”? 

Having liberated our mind by these minor criticisms 
—with the addition of a protest against ‘‘Corea” for 
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Korea, and the ridiculous guecha for geisha—we may say 
that Mr. Savage-Landor has collected material for a very 
readable and amusing book, and that his illustrations 
are strikingly accurate reproductions of scenes and 
figures of Korean life. His book is all the more interest- 
ing since the present year marks the end of the old 
Hermit Kingdom. Korea is im extremis. She is what 
the French call ‘‘agonizing” ; and her picturesqueness, 
which springs, like most of the picturesqueness of 
the Far East, from ignorance, savagery, misgovern- 
ment, and filth, will rapidly disappear under Japanese 
influence. The picturesqueness of the Court, for instance, 
is already gone. The king no longer drinks out of gold 
and eats off silver ; on the contrary, he doubtless thinks 
himself fortunate when his meals are served to him on 
the lacquered apparatus of a Japanese gentleman. The 
queen no longer exercises despotic rule, and practises 
incessant and death-dealing intrigue. She is paying so 
great a penalty, on the other hand, for her past misdeeds 
that not one single handmaid has been left to help her 
to don the remains of her royal robes, or to perform 
the elaborate and somewhat offensive details of the 
royal toilet. The foolish and costly Court ceremonies 
have come to a sudden end. Mr. Savage-Landor gives 
a gruesome description of how half a dozen men, con- 
demned to death, were tied fast upon wooden crosses 
fixed upright in rough bullock-carts, and promenaded 
all day through the streets of Seoul, their escort stop- 
ping to drink at every wine-shop, and how when even- 
ing approached, they were hurriedly taken out through 
one of the gates and their heads chopped off with blunt 
swords outside. This will never be seen again; nor 
will an unfortunate Korean offender be discovered walk- 
ing through the streets with his head securely fixed in a 
hole in the middle of a twelve-foot plank, which his 
cruel fellows pull and twist for his torture and their 
delight. Babies’ stomachs will no doubt still be scraped 
to send them to sleep; a row of men and women may 
still squat on the roof of a house, making an artificial 
wind with their jackets and petticoats in order to counter- 
act the breeze during a conflagration; parties walking 
at night in the country will still get over the ground 
fast, as the last man keeps running to the head of the 
file in order not to be the victim of the tiger, which 
snatches the hindmost; and Koreans will no doubt 
remain the champion snorers of the world. But a reign 
of law is descending upon them, and the little Japanese 
officials, loaded to the muzzle with European codes, 
will soon impose upon this last recluse of the Orient at 
least the external semblance of Western organization. 
All this, it need hardly be added, will be to the infinite 
advantage of the Korean people. 

Mr. Savage-Landor does not seem to know very much 
about either Chinese or Japanese, and he apparently 
gives credence to all the former say about the latter. 
His use of ‘‘ pidgin” shows that he has not studied that 
interesting lingua franca. He makes a Chinaman say 
** dlunk ol no dlunk,” for ‘‘ drunk or not drunk.” The 
pidgin-speaking Chinaman knows nothing of the word 
*‘or” ; he would never dream of using the expression 
**ol,” but would simply say ‘‘ dlunk, no dlunk.” The 
author says that Chinese executioners never miss a blow. 
The present writer has unfortunately seen a Chinese 
executioner with all the horrible incapacity here attri- 
buted to his Korean confrére. Nor is it ‘a common 
occurrence in China for criminals, kneeling in a row to 
be executed, to crack jokes among themselves and even 
at the executioner’s expense.” ‘‘ Until the other day,” 
says the author, Korea was ‘to all intents an inde- 
pendent kingdom, since China had not for many years 
exercised her rights of suzerainty.” Chinese suzerainty 
vis-a-vis other nations, was, it is true, only insisted upon 
at Chinese convenience, but for many years past Korean 
government has practically been under the thumb of the 
notorious Yuen, the representative of China, or rather 
of Li Hung-chang, in Seoul. Finally, to describe the 
object of the Japanese protection of Korea as being ‘‘ to 
satisfy the ambition of a childish nation,” is to show 
oneself quite oblivious of the whole history and spirit 
of Japanese-Korean relations. On the less weighty 
matters, however, as we have said, Mr. Savage-Landor’s 
book may be confidently opened for instruction and enter- 
tainment. It is probably the last account that will be 


written of this people in their barbarism. 
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LORD NORTON ON SOCIALISM. 


“Socialism.” By Lord Norton. London: Rivington, 


Percival & Co. 1895. 


WE might anticipate, perhaps, that Lord Norton 
would be dull, that his insight would be vanish. 
ingly small, and his logic obscure; but we did not 
credit any combination of these failings with the possible 
production of such a positively immoral work as this 
tract on ‘‘ Socialism.”” We use ‘‘ immoral” in its o 
intelligible sense of ‘‘ anti-social.” There is that ig 
Lord Norton’s work which, if it ever came into the 
hands of the starving and oppressed, would add fuel to 
the fierce hatred of class by class, and would foster 
those revolutionary tendencies which may shake our 
modern social system to its foundations. 

To speak of Kidd as ‘‘a moral Darwin” and author 
of the ‘‘latest and most remarkable work on the sub- 
ject” (Socialism) is merely want of insight; to cite the 
Patriarch Abraham’s slave establishment as throwing 
any light on the social difficulties of to-day is merely 
stupid ; or to talk of the Franciscans as leading a life 
of ‘‘ practical exemplarity” is merely ignorance. But 
what are we to say of the following series of extracts? 

‘But the tribute of wealth due to poverty, which 
neither laws nor organization can secure, can only be 
charitably supplied. Rich and poor must draw together, 
the one in being made low, the other in being exalted 
in a partnership of mutual service.” 

‘* All Scripture would have to be obliterated to get 
rid of divine authority for the interdependence of richer 
and poorer in one ultimate account between them. It 
is a part of the scheme of human probation that there 
should be richer and poorer to serve one another.” 

‘Rich and poor have a partnership in close relation, 
the more closely binding by the very inequalities of theis 
condition. Considered as members of one body their 
social account has this one inequality of opportunity, 
that the rich may derive the highest benefit from inter- 
course with the poor, while the poor are only supplied 
with material needs of far less value—means of honour- 
able and grateful but merely temporal livelihood.” 

‘It is St. Paul’s prescription for ‘ equality’ among 
the rich and poor of his disciples—that ‘ your abundance 
also may be a supply for their want’ (2 Cor. viii. 14)— 
the rich supplying means of industry, and the poor an 
honest service, so that one should have nothing over for 
selfish waste, and the other no lack of material for 
reciprocity. In such equality of intercourse the rich 
have a moral advantage.” 

In other words, instead of a healthy society built on 
work all round, it is, according to Lord Norton, a divine 
ordinance that there shall be poor charitably dependent 
on the rich (the charitable supplement of the wage fund 
is for him the ideal of Christian Socialism !), and in this 
‘‘equality of intercourse” the rich have a moral advan- 
tage. The poor—presumably in both slum and casual- 
ward—exist to satisfy the spiritual needs of the other 
tenth of the community, and the only thing the poor have 
to complain of is the want of the ‘‘moral advantage” of 
contributing to charities! We have read something 
about the rich man and the eye of the needle, which was 
supposed to be a consolation for Lazarus, but Lord 
Norton’s interpretation of the ‘“‘moral advantage” of 
Dives is a new reading of Christianity. Professor 
Marshall hopes that poverty and ignorance may gradu- 
ally disappear. Not at all! ‘‘There will always be a 
margin left for the exercise of private charity. Omni- 
science has forewarned that the poor shall never cease. 

After this, is it worth while to cite such passages as 
the following ? 

‘‘Amiable Socialists would stipulate for what they 
call a ‘living wage.’ . . . There are cognate phrases, 
such as ‘living as a Christian,’ or ‘as a fighting-cock, 
which, dropping metaphor, mean living in good con- 
dition.” 

Or ‘‘Equality of rights implies no equality of con- 
dition. There can be no a priori right to property, which 
is the creation of the laws of various societies.” 

The latter grants everything which the political 
Socialists of to-day care about ; the law giveth and the 
law taketh away. The former identifies Dives, the 
Christian, and the fighting-cock in a manner indicating 
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that Lord Norton knows as little of the spirit of 
Christianity as he knows of the social spirit of modern 


A YEAR OF SPORT. 


«A Year of Sport and Natural History.” Edited by 
Oswald Crawfurd. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1895- 

HOSE who associate with the mnom-ce-plume of 
‘John La Touche” the memory of ore of the most 
attractive of modern books of European travel, and 
recognize in the name responsible for the volume before 
us the presence of that gifted writer, will approach this 
series of field sports and field studies with the most 
sanguine expectations. In the plan of the book, and, 
even occasionally, in the execution they will not be dis- 
inted. The volume is not, as might be supposed, a 
mere raking up of the ephemeral contents of a not very 
successful weekly paper. Though the contents appeared 
week by week, the plan of the book had been formed from 
the first, and each section of the work fitted exactly into 
the place designed for it by the editor’s shaping mind. 

The editor’s plan was to deal, in their due sequence, 
with the most interesting phases of sport and natural 
history in the British Islands. The contents of the 
book are classified in order of the months, the proper 
sports for each month being arranged together under 
the heading of that month, from January to December. 
The direct studies of natural history are confined to 
March and April, when there is a lull in the use of dog 
and gun. Forty-five phases of sport and natural history 
are comprised in the volume, and the illustrations are 
numerous, and excellent in point of art, though often 
stronger in fancy and invention than intimate knowledge 
of the subject. 

When we come to the letterpress it is necessary to 
distinguish, for while the editor has some of his team 
well in hand, others not seldom wander from the high- 
road. The article on ‘‘ Rabbit Shooting” is probably the 
best specimen of the articles that adhere to the scope of 
the plan; which is not unnatural, considering its author- 
ship. Composed with rare selective skill, giving care- 
fully the essential, omitting the accidental, it is a model 
of what each of the forty-five articles should have been. 
The style has a quiet felicity, and the tone is truly sports- 
manlike. The remarks on over-preservation of rabbits 
are reasonable and by no means unnecessary as a 
suggestion to modern English sportsmen, who are 
inclined too commonly to measure the quality of a day’s 
sport by the size of the bag. Though ferreting rabbits 
may be pursued in ‘‘the frost-bound month of 
February,” the severe weather, if it lasts long, is apt to 
spoil the sport. This year, for instance, the want of 
food in the great frost has made the rabbits quite weak 
and unfit to shoot. Even when the snow did not com- 
pletely cover the grass, what remained exposed was 
completely burned up and had no nutriment, or, as they 
say in the West Country, ‘‘ no nature” in it. 

The happy selective instinct shown in ‘‘ Rabbit 
Shooting” is not found in most of the other articles. 
They too often drop into mere transcripts of a single 
day’s sport, as, for instance, the article on ‘*‘ Wild Swan 
Shooting,” which may indeed be called shooting but can 
scarcely be called sport, and which, considering that 
these fine birds are useless for food, comes perilously 
near the slaughtering of gulls, a practice universally con- 
demned as unsportsmanlike; for to kill merely for the 
pleasure of killing is not the characteristic of the true 
sportsman but of his cockney imitator. 

Even Homer is not always at his best, and the article 
on ‘‘ Duck Shooting in the Broads,” though following 
the same plan, is not equal in execution to ‘‘ Rabbit 
Shooting,” or ‘‘ Partridge Shooting,” having neither 
the same mastery of the subject nor, we should imagine, 
the same experience of the sport described. ‘‘ Long- 
shore Shooting” contains some useful practical hints 
for the shooter, though we doubt the statement that 
shooters nowadays use the muzzle-loader for this sport ; 
and in preference to the 12-bore recommended by the 
editor we should suggest a 10-bore, left barrel fullchoke, 
right modified, with heavier charges than he names and 
chilled shot. By-the-by, the golden dye (sc) is not, we 
imagine, a duck commonly met with. ; 
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The series of articles furnishes a very complete hand- 
book of sport to each month of the year, with the excep- 
tion of August. For some unexplajned reason ‘‘Grouse 
Shooting” is omitted, though ‘Partridge Shooting” 
heads the list in September, and ‘‘ Pheasant Shooting” 
in October. This is a distinct want, and should be sup- 
plied in the next edition of the book ; for that so com- 
prehensive and excellent a year-book of sport will be 
popular with the large class of readers who are lovers 
of sport cannot be doubted for a moment. When this 
opportunity comes, errors of spelling, such as ‘‘ tyro” 
for ‘‘tiro,” ‘‘ Boirdale” for ‘‘ Boisdale,” will no doubt 
be corrected. 

Among the best written and most interesting sections 
of the book are those which deal with natural history, 
which describe our birds of prey, and give some account 
of the nesting of sea-birds, moor-birds, and tree-nesting 
birds. The articles on fishing are capable and interest- 
ing ; and some, notably that on ‘‘ Char Fishing,” by 
H. A. Bryden, excellently well written. The fishing on 
the great lakes of Westmeath, when the green drake is 
‘‘up” and every one is out ‘‘dapping” for the great 
lake trout, better deserved an article than the fishing of 
the chub in fresh water, or of the bass in salt. The 
articles on the habits and chase of the wild red-deer of 
Exmoor show an intimate knowledge of the subject, 
and are well written. Interesting, too, is the somewhat 
belated paper, classed under May, ‘‘The Tricks of 
Poachers,” though we venture to doubt the statement 
that ‘‘even the squire who suffers has a soft place in 
his heart for the dexterous and bold poacher, and lets 
him off with a light sentence.” The regular reader of a 
‘* Legal Pillory,” which is the most useful feature of a 
well-known weekly paper, could tell a different tale. A 
thing worth noticing in this connection is the evidence 
throughout the volume of a kindly and sympathetic spirit 
towards poachers and farmers where their interests and 
the sportsman’s clash. This is an undesigned and 
therefore valuable indication of the direction in which 
the stream of public opinion is setting. That sportsmen 
should realize any hardship their privileges may entail 
on others, should endeavour to make compensation, and, 
as far as may be, to give to the peasant and the farmer 
a share and therefore an interest in their sport, is the 
only feasible way of preserving those privileges at all 
as the masses come to enlarge their power and the 
Government of our country develops into a real as dis- 
tinguished from a nominal democracy. 


ESSAYS BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 


“Essays and Studies.” By John Churton Collins. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


ye the exception of an essay on Menander, which 
first appeared in the Cornhill Magasine, the articles 
here collected are studies in English literature reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review. They deal with the life and 
works of Dryden, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Shake- 
speare’searly dramaticcontemporaries, and Shakespeare’s 
editor and critic, Lewis Theobald. Mr. Collins occupies 
a distinguished place of his own among contemporary 
critics of literature. He has opinions and dares to give 
them uncompromising expression ; he has energy; he 
has learning ; he asserts authority ; he maintains a tradi- 
tion. His wide range of study is a measure for his 
ardent interest in literature; but he treats his authors 
less as a lover than as a judge ; he dreads extravagance 
of the emotions; he does not choose to subtilize and 
refine ; he does not lie down to repose, to browse, to 
ruminate ; he toils, investigates, accumulates, arranges, 
pronounces. Each of the articles is in the full-dress 
rterly style, arrayed to receive company; and each 
is excellent in its kind. The writer is never either indo- 
lent or irresponsible ; he is a critic in all his war-paint ; 
and, when on the war-path, a stern sense of duty occa- 
sionally obliges him to take a scalp. In his learning and 
his energy Mr. Collins has something in common with 
that eminent, combative French critic, M. Brunetiére ; 
in both there is the lack of a certain kind of charm ; 
from both we receive stimulus and instruction, but M. 
Brunetiére has the literary advantage of proving himself 
a thinker in other provinces than that of letters. 
The article on the Predecessors of Shakespeare 
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reviews Mr. Symonds’ volume on English dramatic 
literature, and it can hardly be described as being too 
severe in its strictures of Mr. Symonds’ extravagances 
of style, while it does not fail in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services to history and literature. The time 
has surely come to judge the Elizabethan dramatists 
with sanity. In the early years of the present century, 
when, in a certain sense, they were ‘‘discovered,” the 
generous error of the inventor of new joys was pardon- 
able. Yet error there was. ‘‘We are quite willing,” 
writes Mr. Collins, ‘‘to go as far as Lamb and Hazlitt 
in eulogistic criticism, and in our opinion Lamb and 
Hazlitt went quite far enough.” But in truth, Lamb 
and Hazlitt, intheir comments on Elizabethan dramatists, 
sometimes went much too far. Hazlitt was not deeply 
read in our elder drama; he tried to take his authors at 
a rush: he heated himself by eager potations of poetry 
for the delivery of his lectures. Where an author could 
be conquered by é/an and a sudden assault, as proved 
to be the case with Marlowe, he said true and brilliant 
things ; but he often wrote with characteristic excess. 
Where the slow process of sap and mine, aided by a 
train of siege-artillery, was required, as with Ben Jonson’s 
dramatic work, Hazlitt failed to make a practicable 
breach, and fell back defeated. Lamb, on the other 
hand, was steeped in certain parts of Elizabethan litera- 
ture, and he wrote out of an intimate delight ; but Lamb 
gave himself away to the enjoyment of this happy 
moment or of that, and sometimes lost all sense of pro- 
portion. Of the closing scenes of Ford’s ‘ Broken 
Heart,” he wrote: ‘“‘I do not know where to find in 
any play a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so sur- 
prising as this.” In fact it is a piece of the rhetorical 
heroic and of mechanical pseudo-pathos, as hard and 
false as much else that Ford has written. And, apart 
from Shakespeare and the best pieces of Ben Jonson, a 
play excellent throughout is rare in Elizabethan litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Collins argues with ample learning that the Eng- 
lish Romantic drama, both in tragedy and comedy, pro- 
ceeded not from the miracle and morality, modified by 
classical and Italian influences, but directly from the 
Romantic drama of Italy. ‘‘There,” he says, ‘‘ not in 
England, was accomplished the revolution which trans- 
formed the tragedy of Seneca into the tragedy of 
Marlowe, and the comedy of Plautus and Terence into 
the comedy of Lyly and Greene.” It is not easy to 
overstate the influence of Italian on English literature 
in Elizabethan days, but there was also a direct study of 
ancient models, and the elder vernacular drama was 
potent, and especially in comedy. The task for criticism 
is to distinguish these several strains, and to assign to 
each its due importance ; but we cannot discuss a matter 
involving much detail in a paragraph. Of Marlowe, to 
whom Mr. Collins refuses the high place among 
dramatists commonly assigned to him, he writes (and it 
is an admirable word of criticism) : ‘‘ What we fail to see 
in Marlowe is any indication of power in reserve.” Yes, 
Marlowe was a spendthrift of his genius, and his genius 
was of a kind which rapidly tends to exhaust itself. 
But we cannot assent to the critic’s statement that 
Marlowe’s genius was ‘‘in essence the very reverse of 
dramatic.” There is a drama which starts from the 
conception of complex character and situation; and 
there is also a drama which idealizes and incarnates a 
passion. It is strictly true to say, as Mr. Collins says, 
that Marlowe’s chief personages are delineations, not of 
human beings, but of superhuman passions ; to exhibit, 
however, the play of a gigantic passion may be in a high 
degree dramatic, though in a different school from the 
Shakespearian. We are heartily at one with Mr. Collins 
in his enjoyment of the best poetry of Robert Greene, 
and applaud him for his attempt to vindicate Greene’s life 
from the worst accusations of his enemies. Yet, at best, 
it was a sorry life, and some of the psychological interest 
of Greene’s writings is lost if we fail to recognize either 
the poor and shameful shifts of his heart and will or the 
ideal promptings of his imagination. 

The article on Theobald is a just rendering of honour, 
established by a careful array of evidence, to a critic of 
rare genius and honest industry, whose reputation long 
suffered from the envenomed vanity and the genius of 
Pope. Students of Shakespeare have indeed been aware 
of their debt to the victim of the ‘‘Dunciad.” Thus, to 
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cite only one, it is forty years since Mr. Grant White 
described Theobald as ‘‘one of the very best editors 
who have fallen to the lot of Shakespeare,” and « 
first who did any great service by conjectural emendation 
and the judicious use of the quartos.” But such a state. 
ment as this hardly carries conviction to the general 
reader ; it needs to be supported and enforced by such 
detailed proof as Mr. Collins triumphantly adduces, To 
deliver an innocent man from the galleys, to advocate 
his cause before the courts of justice, and to establish 
that he was not only innocent but an eminent benefactor 
of his fellows, is an achievement in which the advocate 
may take an honest pride. The body of Lewis Theobald 
was followed to the grave at Pancras by a solit 
friend ; but troops of friends should now, after a century 
and a half, hold his memory in honour. Criticism can 
perform no worthier task than that of revenging the 
injuries of time. 


POETRY OR PROSE? 


‘‘Poems by Robert Southey.” Chosen and arranged 
by E. Dowden. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


pow ESSOR DOWDEN claims for Southey’s poetry, 

in the introduction to this volume, that while ‘it 
does not create many new combinations of feeling, it 
does [not?] render into art a great body of original 
thought or passion ; it rarely gives flawless utterance to 
lyrical moments” ; yet ‘‘ it deepens the channel in which 
our best habitual emotions flow ; it presents high ideals of 
character and conduct; it worthily celebrates heroic 
action.” It is clear from this that Prof. Dowden’s esti- 
mate of Southey is based on the moral qualities of his 
poetry rather than on its purely literary qualities. We 
think Prof. Dowden is right. Southey did not, in fact, 
possess any of the gifts required for the true “poetic 
poetry,” if we may venture the phrase: his ear was 
faulty, he was no master of language, his work was 
fused in no flame of imaginative emotion, it neither 
carries us away nor haunts our memory. How is it, 
then, that his name stands as high as it does stand? 
No one, competent to judge, would question that 
Crabbe, for instance, had a genius altogether pro- 
founder and more intense: yet Crabbe, in the popular 
estimation, is probably a much less considerable name 
than Southey. Partly, perhaps, this is due to Southey’s 
close association with greater men: Coleridge and 
Wordsworth reflect on him a part of their glory. Much, 
again, is due to his undoubted personal charm 
and the nobility of his character, gaining something 
by contrast with the weakness of Coleridge. Yet 
it is difficult to suppose that nothing of Southey’s 
reputation rests on his poetry alone; and if his poetry 
reveals any conspicuous merit, it is, we think, a gift for 
narrative. Now, this gift is by no means a common 
one with our poets. How few masterpieces of verse 
narration do we possess! The very richness of the 
poetry of the greatest men is a hindrance to their 
triumph : ‘ plethora of thought,” as Wordsworth said, 
would have strangled Shakespeare in an epic. Southey 
had not this impediment ; he keeps to the thread of his 
story, and maintains a respectable level of lucid verse, 
which does not distract the attention too violently. It 
was this gift which gave him, probably, his original 
fame ; but whether it is as well adapted to procure him 
readers to-day as in his own generation, is another 
question, which the selection before us may help to 
answer ; for though it does not, of course, do justice to 
the tales, as tales, it may possibly send readers to the com- 
plete works. In any case, Prof. Dowden has rendered 
literature a service ; for the book will probably be read, 
if only through the popularity of the series to which it 
belongs : and thus the somewhat shadowy reputation 
enjoyed by Southey may be reduced to a definite estimate, 
the estimate of a writer who is read, not merely read of. 


‘« Ballads in Prose.” Lane. 1895. 


Miss Hopper’s book appears at a favourable moment, 
when the tide of enthusiasm for the Celt and the ‘Celtic 
spirit ” in literature runs so high. It will be welcomed 
by all who are touched by that enthusiasm, and de- 
servedly so; for the charm of the Celtic art is present in 
no small degree in its pages. That sense for haunting 
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melody, that shyness of instinct which avoids strong 
outline, yet which gives in elusive glimpses effects so 
yivid, that melancholy all the more penetrating because 
intangible, that passion for the twilight, for the vague; 
all these characteristic qualities mark Miss Hopper’s 
writing. Possibly the Saxon reader will complain that 
the stories are sometimes a little unintelligible, that the 
point is obscured in mystic colour and music: he may ask, 

‘* Will no one tell me what she sings ?” 
and perhaps not be content merely with being sure that 
the strain is of ‘‘old, unhappy, far-off things.” In one 

int we think there is some ground for complaint. Miss 
Hopper was ill-advised in choosing the term ‘‘Ballad” 
for her pieces: for the ballad, of all forms of poetry, 
seems most to cry for verse, with the speed and light- 
ness Which metre gives, and which count for so much in 
narration. These stories have nothing characteristic of 
the ballad: why use a misleading title? The lyrics 
interspersed reveal Miss Hopper as mistress of a 
melodious gift ; indeed, they are more successful, in our 
judgment, than the prose pieces. 
“O lips forgetful and kindness fickle, 
The swallow goes south with you ; I go west, 
Where fields are empty and scythes at rest. 
I am the poppy, and you the sickle ; 

My heart is broken within my breast.” 
The charm of this is undeniable. We should like to see 
Miss Hopper try her hand in a ballad proper ; in the 
severer form, her writing, while doubtless retaining the 
fineness of its Celtic quality, might lose some of its 
Celtic defects, to which the laxer mood of prose con- 
tributes. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


“Life and Times of William Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” ByC.H. Simpkinson, Rector of Farnham. 


John Murray. 1894. 


R. SIMPKINSON comes forward avowedly as the 
advocate of Archbishop Laud. To obtain an 
acquittal for his client it behoves him to traverse either 
the facts or the inferences drawn from them, and to show 
in detail that they are wrong, or have been misrepresented 
in their bearing. Above all, he should not pass lightly 
over those parts of the case hitherto regarded as the 
most damning. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Simpkinson rarely gets to close 
quarters with facts, and when he does try to grapple 
with them makes the fatal error of trying to prove too 
much. Thus it would have been quite sufficient vindica- 
tion of Laud if he had been able to show that, though he 
supported attempts to put down liberty in Church and 
State, he yet acted honestly according to his lights, with- 
out personal vindictiveness or cruelty. But Mr. Simpkin- 
son tries to justify Laud to ademocraticage by theassertion 
thathe wasthe martyr of ademocratic party unsuccessfully 
resisting aristocratic and plutocratic oppression. When 
we remember that of the House of Lords only a score 
of members supported the Parliamentary Party, and 
that, except in a few counties like Buckinghamshire, 
three-fourths of the country gentlemen were Cavaliers, 
we can only wonder at such a preposterous paradox. 
But, according to Mr. Simpkinson, not only was Laud 
a democratic leader, but ‘‘ they” (Laud and Co.) “felt 
that the Commons were really intent on stifling all 
freedom of opinion in religion and politics ; hostile to 
the growth of art, learning, and literature, which was 
to become the glory of the Laudian régime ; insisting 
on immunity for the vices of the upper class, while they 
deprived the down-trodden peasants of their innocent 
amusements.” Two instances are cited to prove this 
thesis. One, a reference from Eden’s ‘‘ Poor Law,” to 
the effect that the Parliaments of James.I. passed several 
Acts to keep down wages; and the other, Laud’s pro- 
secution of Lady Purbeck for adultery. As for the first, 
the action of a Parliament in the reign of James, when 
Puritan was a term of reproach, can hardly be con- 
sidered evidence against the character of a Parliament 
fifteen or twenty years afterwards, when the Puritans 
had, largely owing to Laud’s prosecutions, become a 
predominant faction. As for the second, Lady Purbeck’s 
case by no means bears out the inference drawn. Lady 
Purbeck had been forced by royal command to marry 
Lord Purbeck, the Duke of Buckingham’s brother, and 
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suffered much from him. He went mad, she left him, 
and lived with Sir Robert Howard as his wife. In 1624 
she had been cited before the High Commission Court, 
which had ordered separation from her husband and 
penance for her offence. This was during James’s reign, 
when Laud was only a non-resident Bishop of St. 
Davids ; and if credit is to be attached to any one for 
prosecuting in such a case, it cannot attach to Laud. It 
must rather be imputed to the family pride of Bucking- 
ham. Eleven years afterwards she came to town with the 
man who was, to all practical intents, her husband, and by 
whom she hadafamily. On Laud’sorder she was arrested, 
imprisoned, and ordered to perform her penance. But 
again, if any credit is to be attached to the persecution 
of the poor lady, it is not to Laud it must attach, but to 
Charles I., who, either as the friend of the sainted 
Buckingham, or as the model and outraged husband, 
set Laud and the High Commission Court in motion. 
If afterwards Laud’s action in other matrimonial cases, 
such as that of Alington, who had married his half-niece, 
was urged against him by the Commons, it was not 
because he insisted on making peccant ladies stand in 
white sheets (nothing would have more delighted the 
Puritans), but because the High Commission Court had 
no business to fine and imprison in matrimonial cases. 
In Alington’s case, a prohibition had actually been issued 
by a Common Law Court. Long before Laud had any- 
thing to do with the High Commission Court, Coke and 
all the judges had protested against the illegality of its 
proceedings in such cases. 

But it is idle to pretend that the High Commission 
Court was in those or any other cases a popular court, 
used only to keep the great in order. As long as Nero 
stained his hands only with blue blood, he was safe. He 
was killed when he fell on the cobblers. If Laud had 
only used unconstitutional measures against Lady Pur- 
beck’s and Sir Giles Alington’s matrimonial escapades, 
he would himself have escaped the scaffold. He fell 
because’ he roused the citizens of London and the 
weavers of Norwich against him by his brutal treat- 
ment of dissenting tinkers and tailors as in the case of 
the Lanes, and the Black Friars’ conventiclers. 

As for liberty of thought, there was not indeed much 
difference between Laud and his opponents. But Laud 
was in power. If he had only used his power to pro- 
hibit all discussion on religion, whatever might be 
thought of his wisdom, nothing could have been said 
against his fairness. It may seem odd to us that people 
should have been ready to endure the loss of ears, liberty, 
and livelihood, if not life, for the pleasure of discussing 
‘fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute.’’ But these 
were the subjects they really cared about, and these were 
the subjects they were not allowed to discuss. Laud, 
on the other hand, attached equally exaggerated im- 
portance to the particular position of the communion 
table and to people bowing to it, to wearing a piece of 
white linen called a surplice instead of a black gown, 
and to the amount of mystic properties bestowed on a 
particular class of ministers, on whose heads some other 
ministers had put their hands. He was prepared to 
wreck, and in the event did wreck, not only the Con- 
stitution, but the Church itself, in the attempt to prevent 
adverse discussion on these points and to force their 
acceptance on everybody. 

Mr. Simpkinson is so lost in admiration of Laud’s 
tenets that he regards his opponents as nothing but 
malignant libellers, and passes over, with a bare men- 
tion in a single sentence, the atrocious ear-clippings and 
nose-slittings of Prynne and Leighton. This will not 
do; for, if the whitewasher wants to do his work effec- 
tively, he must not ignore the dirtiest corners, and he 
must use his brush with more discretion and more atten- 
tion to detail than Mr. Simpkinson. 


AN ITALIAN FABULIST. 


‘* The Nights of Straparola.” Now first translated into 
English by W. G. Waters. Illustrated by E. R. 
Hughes. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1895. 


WE doubt whether there was any crying need for 
an English version of the ‘‘ Piacevoli Notti,” but 
at all events it may be admitted that Messrs. Lawrence 
& Bullen and Mr. Waters have done their best to make 
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the venture attractive. Straparola is one, and not the 
most brilliant, of a group of Italian novelists of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, who took up the 
art of narrative where it had been dropped so long 
before by Boccaccio and Sacchetti. Of these tellers of 
lascivious tales, Massuccio of Salerno was the earliest, 
while the best known, at all events in England, are 
Bandello and Cinthio, who exercised so potent an in- 
fluence on our own Elizabethan literature. Mr. Waters 
would have earned our thanks if he had made his intro- 
duction a little more comparative, and had shown us 
the place taken by Straparola among his contemporaries. 
To have done so would, perhaps, have weakened his 
situation, for there is nothing to be said in praise of 
Straparola which could not with equal justice be main- 
tained about Parabosco, and with far greater truth about 
Il Lasca. A translation of the stories of the latter, by 
the way, would be a capital task for Mr. Waters, for 
Grazzini is absolutely unknown to English readers. 

Little or nothing is known about the author of the 
**Piacevoli Notti.” In 1508 there was published in 
Venice a volume of miscellaneous poetry—sonnets, 
strabotti, and the like—by Zoan Francesco Starparola 
da Caravazo; another such volume, perhaps a reprint, 
appeared in 1515. It has been taken for granted that 
the Straparola, who, in 1550, issued the ‘‘ Notti,” was 
the same man, and that his Christian name was Giovanni 
Francesco. But it is all conjecture, and he may have 
been the son of the sonneteer. The ‘‘ Piacevoli Notti” 
attained a great popularity, no fewer than sixteen 
editions making their appearance within twenty years. 
The European reputation of the book was further ex- 
tended by the French translation of Pierre de la Rivey, 
which was widely read. Of late years, Straparola has 
found acceptance among folk-lorists, owing to the fact 
that he took many of the Oriental fairy-tales, which had 
reached Vienna from Asia, as the source of his inspira- 
tion, and thus introduced to Europe the stories which 
afterwards became still more widely disseminated by 
Madame d‘Aulnoy and Perrault. For instance, four of 
the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights” are told by Strapa- 
rola, of course long before Galland or any other 
European had met with the originals. Puss in Boots, 
it is said by Mr. Waters, is ‘‘an original product of 
Straparola’s brain.” We doubt whether so high a com- 
pliment can safely be paid to the idle tale-teller of Cara- 
vaggio. He was not likely to create so fine a legend, 
but that he was the first to give it literary form is no 
small feather in his cap. . 

The stories in the ‘‘Notti” are rarely told with much 
vigour, and the style of Straparola is notoriously languid 
and incorrect. It is, yet, impossible not to read them 
without pleasure, so intimately do they reflect the 
atmosphere and colour of the late Italian renaissance. 
They give, with considerable realism, an impression of 
the lax, graceful, and picturesque existence of the upper 
and middle classes in the Venice of the early seventeenth 
century, at Murano, indeed, where a princely company 
meets around the bishop-elect of Lodi and his beautiful 
daughter, Lucretia. Weare astonished at the grossness 
of the tales they tell to one another, and especially at 
the outrageous cynicism of their double entendres, but in 
all this Straparola merely followed the universal fashion 
of the age. Bandello was an archbishop, but no arch- 
bishops nowadays, in the inmost penetralia of their 
palaces, hint at such stories as Bandello boldly printed. 
Mr. Waters’ translation is graceful and exact, although 
he has shrunk—and we do not blame him—from a literal 
reproduction of the ‘‘enigmas.” We must warmly 
commend Mr. E. R. Hughes’s designs, which appear to 
be reproduced from water-colour drawings. The sub- 
jects they illustrate are often of a somewhat questionable 
nature, but the designs themselves are full of refinement 
and beauty, and add much to the attractiveness of these 
handsome volumes. 


FICTION. 


“* At the Gates of Samaria.” By W. J. Locke. London: 
William Heinemann. 1895. 


“* A T the Gates of Samaria” is a fresh book exhibiting 
the ‘‘new woman”—this time a young girl with 
the romantic name of Clytie Davenant, whose soul 
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yearns for freedom and an expression of itself in Art 
She leaves humdrum Durdleham and her conventionaj 
sisters, and goes to London to live in the King’s Road 
over a shop. There she makes a friend of John Kent. 
a faint-hearted numismatist, with gentle, sympathetic 
manners—a woman’s hero. The catastrophe of mar. 
riage with a passionate man of the world occurs, for a 
time interrupting Art. But when Clytie discovers that 
her husband, worse than a villain, is a ‘‘ brute” in his syd 
vosa affairs, she leaves him and goes back to the King’s 
Road and Art—and to John Kent, who had not the 
courage to plead his love before her marriage to another 
but boldly declares it immediately after. They eat at 
the same table, but do not appear to the world as man 
and wife, though Clytie offers herself ‘‘ At the Gates of 
Samaria.” Happily the husband goes to Africa; jn 
two years he is shot, and the lovers marry. Such 
is the conventional outline of the book, but we doubt 
if the story throws any light on the problem proposed, 
A novel it cannot be called, since it wholly lacks the 
novelist’s art of construction, and as a study of life and 
character it is extremely stiff and unsympathetic. But 
it possesses some interest for the student of human 
nature if he views it as an allegory of the life of the 
woman who wrote it. Here she has poured out her 
heart, her philosophy of life (an honest philosophy of 
life, however mistaken, is always interesting), and the 
long, hardening struggles of her mind. 


‘*The Secret of Wardale Court, and Other Stories,” 
By Andrée Hope. London: Wilson & Milne. 


1894. 


This volume contains four unusually well-written 


‘stories from Murray's Temple Bar, and the 


English Illustrated. The title story, which is much the 
longest, records the history of a young German girl 
with musical gifts. She goes to an English squire’s 
house as companion to the mistress and as governess to 
the bright young daughter, who is to be married within 
ayear. Daisy Schwartz is a well-drawn character, and 
a lovable one. In her quiet way she wins the hearts of 
all the family, and even the passion of the cold, stately 
Sir Alured. But the tale, told in its gentle, truthful 
way, is a tragedy involving the deaths of two little 
children, one the five-year-old son of the house, who was 
found drowned in a pool some years before Daisy's 
advent, the other her own blind sister, who subsequently 
came to live near her. The secret concerns the charming 
mistress of the house, but we will spare our readers 
the details. The first three stories are stories of plot; 
the last short one is a study of a beautiful woman who 
gave up the lover of her youth, when he came back te 
her in later life, to her young and no less beautiful 
daughter. It is an interesting study of a mature 
woman’s heart-history. 


‘* How He Became a Peer.” By James Thirsk. Two 
vols. London: Ward & Downey. 1894. 


Even the most trashy novels sometimes find excuse 
for being put into good print and binding instead of the 
usual cheap sixpenny form that suits them better, and 
‘*How He Became a Peer” is one of them. Its excuse 
is a certain possible political significance, though the 
party in whose behalf it is written should be ashamed of 
it. The story relates how the bastard son of an English 
bookmaker and welsher, born and nursed in the slums 
of New York, raises himself by treachery, intrigue, and 
every possible wickedness, even murder, to the position 
of a peer, and becomes cabinet minister. He gains 
wealth chiefly by good luck, and money does the rest, 
according to the concluding motto of the book, Z’argent 
The only reason for mentioning the book is 
the fact that Lord Honeybourne’s political career is 
written in the actual language of history, the names of 
Lord Salisbury and others being freely mentioned ; and, 
Mr. Gladstone, under the thin disguise of ‘‘Mr. Harden,” 
is the man who does most to help the fortunes of the 
scoundrel and finally gives him a peerage, whereupon 
the fellow becomes a Tory. No doubt under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s régime some questionable persons were given 
high rank, but that is no excuse for this wretchedly 
written story. 
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“The Burning Mist.” By Garrett Leigh. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 1894. 
Browning’s lines 
One night, he kissed 
My soul out, in a burning mist,” 
form the peg on which is hung a young man’s first 
novel, a short story opening an ‘‘ Unknown Authors’” 
series. It is about a clergyman who, after marrying 
for position, continued to love, and be loved by, the 
woman he ought to have married. After years of self- 
restraint, he tells her, near the end of the book, of his 
ion, and kisses her during a great thunderstorm, 
after which she is found dead in a wood. There is also 
asecondary story of rather more interest, telling of a 
man who married a somewhat remarkable woman 
after she had fallen, through the knavery of his cousin, 
the squire of the place. 


“The Other Bond.” By Dora Russell. 
Digby, Long & Co. 1894. 

Dora Russell, the author of a number of works of 
fiction, understands her profession very well as a pro- 
fession, for she can weave plots with not a little dex- 
terity, even though her command of English sometimes 
fails her. ‘‘ The Other Bond” is the story of three 
married couples, and some outsiders, all mismated, 
having been forced, by various circumstances, to marry 
as they did. The hero’s wife, after being abominably 
treated by the hero, becomes a maniac and murderess, 
and the heroine fails to get a divorce from her scape- 
grace cousin, Lord Falconer. Heroand heroine become 
dear friends, however, and are helpful companions 
through years of waiting, at the end of which they 
marry. If our readers feel any curiosity concerning 
the other characters, we must refer them to the book 


itself. 


“In the Lion’s Mouth,” By Eleanor C. Price. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

“In the Lion’s Mouth” is the story of two English 
children in France at the time of the Revolution. They 
are sent to a village called Mercy-le-Roy by an uncle, 
their guardian, who has sinister designs on their property. 
{it is understood that they are come to be educated in a 
bourgeois family, that of a M. Durand, who later be- 
comes mayor of Mercy and an ardent revolutionist. But 
the children are at once introduced by chance to the 
family of the Comte de Mercy. They are brother and 
sister, and both become much attached to the noble 
family who are the first to befriend them. It is their 
devotion to these friends, whose fortunes are suddenly 
ruined by the revolution, that brings both into danger, 
and the girl Betty narrowly escapes the guillotine. 
It is a thoroughly English story of English children, 
though the scene is laid in France. The writer does not 

into the history of the revolution, except as it appears 
in the little village of Mercy-le-Roy, but her study is 
evidently drawn from trustworthy sources. The book is 
well written, and the lover of domestic novels of adven- 
ture will read it with mild interest. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Gossip of the Caribbees.” By William R. H. Trowbridge, 
jun. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


HE author of these “ Sketches of Anglo-West-Indian Life ” 
has written a rather portentous preface, in which he craves 
pardon if it should be found that he has “ hurt the patriotic 
sensibilities of his compatriots.” He has “tried to satirize 
without bitterness,” and has no notion of “casting stones” at 
West Indian institutions. In short, he would have the reader 
know, he deals with types and has no individual in his mind. 
No doubt, West Indian society has changed greatly since the 
days when the brilliant and vivacious pen of Michael Scott was 


engaged in portraying it. The old style of planter has dis- 
appeared. e black —— has also changed, perhaps 
more superficially, as is indicated in Mr. Trowbridge’s “ Obeah 


Story.” West Indians, however, must have acquired an extra- 
ordinary sensibility if they detect the smallest offence in these 
sketches. They are harmless enough, and by no means incisive 
or trenchant. Ladies who give themselves ridiculous airs like 

Lady Marker,” the Governor’s wife, are not confined to one 
kind of colony, or, indeed, to any colonies. 1f Mr. Trowbridge’s 
sketch of this lady, whose vanity leads her to usurp the func- 
tions of the Queen’s representative to the best of ber ability, 
appears to be life-like, it is doubtless because the drawing is 
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true to the And so it may be said of Mrs. Clarendon, 
and the rest of the colonial ladies depicted in this volume. In 
“ Colonial Amenities,” and some other sketches of the kind, Mr. 
Trowbridge gives sufficiently lively pictures of the recreations 
of a restricted and gossip-loving society. 


“The Teaching of the Vedas.” By Maurice Phillips. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1895. 

“There is no book in the English language,” Mr. Phillips 
remarks, “ giving a popular, succinct, and yet adequate account 
of the teaching of the Vedas, the oldest records of the Aryan 
nations.” The want here defined, which Mr. Phillips himself 
felt seriously when he went out to India as a missionary some 
thirty years since, is made good, on the whole, very successfully 
in the book before us. Mr. Phillips supplies the English reader 
with a useful handbook to Vedic literature and theology. His 
exposition of the teaching of the Vedas is sound in method and 
clear in statement. Perhaps certain distinctive terms he employs 
—such as “ gods of poetry” and “ gods of philosophy ”—are open 
to misconstruction, or, at least, are a trifle inexact, but his 
interpretation and comment are generally acceptable. Some of 
the author’s conclusions appear to be opposed to the Vedic text, 
or hard to reconcile with his exposition of that text. He 
observes, in the section on “The Origin of the Vedic concept 
God,” that the Vedic gods were something more than mere 
phenomena of nature personified. It would be unjust, he rightly 
remarks, to style the Vedic doctrine simple “physiolatry.” 
“ They ascribed,” he proceeds to say of the Vedic Aryans, “to 
the personified elements of nature the functions of creator, 
preserver, and ruler; and the attributes of infinity, omni- 
potence, omniscience, immortality, righteousness, holiness, and 
mercy.” Now, on one page the writer says, “ Personification 
implies the knowledge of a person,” yet he concludes, on 
another page, that they were “ignorant of God as a definite 
Being separate from natural phenomena.” But such inconsis- 
tencies, as they appear to us, in the commentary of Mr. Philli 
do not detract from the value of his book as a sound and 
explicit account of what the Vedas teach. 


“The Viking Path.” By J. J. Haldane Burgess, M.A. Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1894. 

The period and the scene of Mr. Haldane Burgess’s romance 
are eminently of the kind to stir the imagination, and both alike 
are painted with excellent breadth and force in this picturesque 
story of the latter days of the Vikings. It tells of the meeting 
of the old order and the new, the struggle between the gods of 
Asgard and the advancing dawn of Christianity, a struggle 
which is admirably depicted in the warrior Thorvald. Although 
he has abandoned the Viking path, he is sorely tempted to take 
to it, and his mind is often as a “divided kingdom,” and a true 
mirror of the conflict between the old gods and “the white 
Christ.” There is still no lack of the ancient spirit, and plenty 
of charms to lure him to the seas and battle. r. Burgess has 
treated the theme with remarkable skill, and the scenes of feud 
and foray, by sea and land, are exceedingly spirited. 


‘Subject to Vanity.” By Margaret Benson. London: Methuen 
& Co. 1895. 

All who keep “ pets,” it matters not what the creatures may 
be, things of feather or of fur, are strongly commended to read 
this delightful book. Miss Benson understands animals—the 
home pets especially—with a completeness of sympathy and 
knowledge that is excessively rare. Her“Apologia pro Fele mea” 
is as delightful as anything we can recall in the literature of 
cat-life ; and like the sketch of Pasht, the adorable Pasht, in 
“ Clandestine Correspondence,” would have charmed the soul 
of Gautier himself. That Miss Benson’s studies of cats should 
suggest “Théo” and his—well, there is no higher praise, and 
it is thoroughly deserved. Some may like not less “ Jack,” and 
“ A Faithful Friend,” and “ Kids of the Goat” (to name a few 
of the other sketches), and we could not but agree. “ Jack,” 
with its exquisite account of the nest-building of the canaries, 
is altogether excellent. 


NOTES. 


T# E Cyclopedia of Names,” edited by Benjamin E. Smith, 
M.A., managing editor of the “Century Dictionary” 
(Fisher Unwin), is something more than an ordinary dictiona 
of names. It embraces a larger field than is usual in suc 
works. Thus not only does it include the proper names of 
persons, living and dead, associated with history, literature, art, 
politics, and so forth, but names in geography, mythology, and 
ethnology, party and sectarian names, sobriquets, and pseudo- 
nyms. “ Names,” in short, are treated in the broadest spirit of 
interpretation. We find in this comprehensive work not merely 
the name of a writer, but the titles of his works, and the names 
of characters in those books. The cyclopedic nature of the 
work is revealed on a consultation of its pages. We refer, for 
example, to the word “ careless,” and find the names of a cha- 
racter in Congreve’s “ Double Dealer,” in Cibber’s “ Double 
Gallant,” in Sheridan's “School for Scandal”; then we have 
“Colonel Careless” in “ The Committee,” by Sir R. Howard, 
“ The Careless Husband” of Cibber, and “The Careless Lovers” 
of Ravenscroft. Dates and quotations are given in each in- 
stance. This is but one eminently useful feature of an excellent 
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compilation. The explanatory and definitive matter is concise 
and relevant, and the work generally is remarkably free from 
superfluities 6f any kind, such as are too often frequent in 
cyclopeedic dictionaries. 


Another word-book that calls for notice is the new and J om 
improved edition, the sixth revision, of Dr. Robert Young’s 
“Analytical Concordance to the Bible” (Edinburgh: G. A. 
Young & Co.), with an excellent series of maps and a new 
supplement on “Recent Exploration in Bible Lands,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Nicol. The work is issued in four different 
forms, and various styles of bindings, at prices that are adapted 
to all classes, pupils, teachers, and students. 


Among other ‘néw editions we note Dr. George Herschell’s 
treatise on the study of diseases of the stomach, “ Indigestion” 
(Baillitre, Tindal & Co.), second edition, enlarged and re- 
arranged, with a series of illustrative cases for practice and 
comment ; the eleventh edition of that excellent manual, “The 
Chairman’s Handbook,” by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B. 
(Sampson Low & Co.); and the second edition of “ Notes and 
Questions on the Catholic Faith and Religion,” compiled chiefly 
from the works of Dr. Pusey (Innes & Co.) 


We have also received “The Clergy Directory and Parish 
Guide” for 1895 (J. S. Phillips), a full alphabetical directory, 
with patronage and benefice lists, and other useful information ; 
“The Metropolitan Householder’s Guide,” by Roland Ellis de 
Vesian (Horace Cox), a capital handbook on the legal ition 
of the householder; “Urban Fire Protection,” by Edwin O. 
Sachs (Batsford), a useful little book on a subject of importance 
to householders; “The Church Disestablishaent and Dis- 
endowment,” a pamphlet, by the Rev. Alfred Whitehead, M.A. 
(Kemshead) ; the “Quarterly Report” of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund (A. P. Watt); Part 10 of the English edition, by 
Professor Oliver, of Professor Kerner’s “Natural History of 
Plants” (Blackie & Son), illustrated by admirable drawings ; 
“The Art of Chess,” by James Mason (Horace Cox), a treatise 
on the End Game, the Middle Game, and the Opening, with 
two hundred and fifty illustrative diagrams ; “The Engineer’s 
Year-Book” for 1895, by H. R. Kempe (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son), a practical handbook which should be found invaluable 
for daily use by all descriptions of engineers ; the eighth issue 
of “Baconia” (Banks & Son); “Footpaths and Commons,” 
considered in relation to Parish and District Councils, by Sir 
Robert Hunter (Cassell & Co.),a pamphlet to be commended to 
all who are interested in open-space preservation and rights of 
way ; the fourth “Annual Report” of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds; and “My Weatherwise Companion,” by B. T. 
(Blackwood & Sons), an entertaining little pocket-guide, based 
on what may be termed “natural lore,” for those in doubt of the 
coming weather. 


SOME TEXT-BOOKS. 


“A Text-Book of Mechanical Engineering.” By Wilfrid J. 
Lineham. London: Chapman & Hall. 1894. 


I N the training of the practical engineer the laboratory and the 

lecture-room must ever be supplementary to the ruder school 
of the workshop and the drawing office, but it is now allowed 
that an intelligent acquaintance with the groundwork of engi- 
neering methodand formulz need not dwarf that strong common- 
sense that has so long compelled mere “rule of thumb” to 


successful issue. In the interests of the apprentice engineer, 
Mr. Lineham set out with the considerable ambition of com- 
pressing into one volume the whole of the theory and practice 
of mechanical engineering, and, although his volume has run to 
some seven hundred and fifty pages, we congratulate him on 
having produced a thoroughly useful book. The work teems 
with illustrations, carefully drawn and admirably pertinent to 
the text, and the author has resisted the temptation to the 
promiscuous reproduction of overdrawn perspective which has 
reduced so many text-books to the level of the advertising pages 
of a technical journal. 


“Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity.” 
Vol. II. Senior Course. By Prof. E. L. Nichols. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Although Professor Nichols’ manual is mainly concerned with 
description of methods used and results obtained in the physical 
laboratories-of Cornell University, it is not thereby rendered 
useless to workers in other laboratories. Half the book is 
devoted to experiments in applied electricity, the remainder to 
investigations in heat and light. Dr. Bedell’s account (pp. 91 
to 201) of.experiments with alternating electric currents is of 
special value, and gives access to much that had hitherto been 
lost in the scattered pages of technical journals. 


“Elements of Astronomy.” By G, W. Parker. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 

We cannot join Mr. Parker in his hope that his book may be 
found useful to the general public. All the more readily, how- 
ever, can we commend it as an elementary text-book for exami- 
nation purposes, The matter has been carefully chosen and is 
well arranged in, convenient paragraphs. The illustrations 
are, as is usual in this class of book, delightfully diagrammatic. 
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‘THE March number of the always attractive monthly review 
Le Monde Iilustré (Paris : Quantin) is so stored with articles 
of interest, and so nearly a perfect representation of the idea] 
magazine, as we conceive it, that it is hard to select from an 
embarras de richesses anything for special praise. Literat 
art, industries, domestic economy, sport, inventions, dress, 
cookery, all are well served by this delightful review. The ex. 
cellent paper on the famous artist Honoré Daumier, by m, 
Constant de Tours, or M. Monn’s entertaining study on the 
“ Premiéres Origines du culte Napoléon,” may be said to 
the subscription in itself. Then we have, in addition, M, Pay 
Avenel’s article on “La Chanson,” lucid as an exposition, 
exemplary as a criticism ; M. Mario Bertaux’s critical sketch of 
“Mlle. Augusta Holmes”; Mr. Charles Lallemand’s pleasant 
account of a journey to the still mysterious Algerian “ Souf* . 
M. Paul Meyan’s note on fencing, and the present-day Parisian 
rsuit of the sava/e and the éoxe anglaise ; with other contri- 
tions, all good to read, and all admirably illustrated. 


Harfer’s is strong in American subjects, though one of them, 
Mr. Caspar Whitney’s “ Fox Hunting in the United States,” 
will be read with interest by many English people, now that the 
grip of frost is offthe land. The illustrations give a good idea 
of. the country hunted, typical fences and stone walls, and of 
hounds and hunters. r. Owen Wister’s paper on “The 
Sécond Missouri Compromise,” and Mr. Julian Ralph’s descrip. 
tive article on the industries of Northern Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Georgia, are notable among the American articles, and the 
last-named is illustrated by some excellent reproductions after 

hotographs. We may mention also an interesting note on 
‘The American Academy at Rome,” by Royal Cortissoz. 


. In the Century a new field of travel is discussed by Harriet 
W. :Preston in “ Beyond the Adriatic,” and illustrated with 
drawings by Mr. Pennell, of Zara, Sebenico, and Fiume. Mr, 
Henry Merwin’s article on “ The Horse Market,” is interesting 
to all lovers of horses, and illustrated by clever drawings by Mr. 
Max Klepper. M. Emile Hovelaque’s well-considered study of 
the art of Jean Carri¢s is another contribution of importance 
to what is an excellent number. 


Scribner s opens with “ A History of the Last Quarter-Century 
in the United States,” by Mr. Benjamin Andrews, a rather for- 
midable undertaking for the pages of a magazine, though the 
writer deals clearly and discreetly with the difficulties which 
recent history, contentious matter as it is, presents to a contem- 

rary historian. Mr. Noah Porter discusses the happy epoch 
‘When Slavery went out of Politics,” as a kind of Egyptian 
exodus which needs the finishing touch of the historian. 


' The English Illustrated is a good and well-varied number, 
with Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s characteristic short story “The 
Hollow Ruby,” a further chapter of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
“Memoirs of a Minister of France,” Mr. Anthony Hope’s de- 
lightful sketch called “ The Decree of Duke Deodonato,” and 
Mr. Vizetelly’s adventures in Armenia as a Bashi-Bazouk. 


Fiction in short measures is strongly represented in the Pa 
Mall by Mr. Alden, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Mr. Headon Hill, 
and Mr. Guy Boothby. Mr. W. H. Mallock’s paper on the 
“ Census and the Condition of the People” is hopeful in tone, and 
illustrated by some odd-looking diagrams, which yet serve well 
enough. Mr. Besant’s further chapter on Westminster history 
déals with a famous eleciion contest chiefly, and is very well 
illustrated. 


Of the remaining illustrated magazines S¢. Nicholas, with a 
charming jungle story “by Mr. Rudyard Kipling ; the A/znster, 
with a delightful Devonshire sketch “Goosie Vair,” by Mr. 
Baring Gould, and other attractive items ; and A/a/anéa, prettily 
illustrated, as usual, may be described as fully up to their re- 
spective standards. 


The Senate continues to show, both in the political and lighter 
contributions, the qualities of individuality and independence 
with which it signalized its appearance, We may note the quiet 
and somewhat Lamb-like pathos of “ My Old Friend Death” by 
Mr. Alfred Egerton Hughes, and the grimly fantastic short 
stories of Mr. W. H. Pollock and Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan. 
There is, also, distinction of an uncommon order in the poetry; 
in the “ Laus Virginitatis ” of Mr. Arthur Symons, in Mr. Sidney 
Thompson’s sonnet “The Comforter,” and in the stanzas by 
“ Paganus” entitled “ From Everlasting.” 


The leading attraction in Longman’s is, of course, the late 
Mr. Froude’s eighth lecture on “ Elizabethan Seamen,” which 
deals with Drake’s enterprises and the effect of the “ numbing 
hand” of the Queen on the spirit that directed them. Another 
article of historical interest is Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky’s “ Romance 
ofa Stuart Princess,” which relates the adventures of the Prin- 
cess Clementina. In the “Sign of the Ship” Mr. Lang shows 
that he is vexed with “ doubles,” like most people, or rather that 
his “ doubles” are troubled because of him. 


We have also received the Cornhill; the Woman at Home ; 
Cassier’s Magazine; the Artist; the. Monthly Packet; the 
Musical Times; St. Luke’s Magazine ; the Argosy; the Ameri- 
can Journal of Photography ; the Classical Review ; the Journal 
of the R United Service Institution; the London Homt 

‘onthly ; the Child’s Pictorial; and the Dawn of Day. 
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SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 


PERMANENT PASTURE from 20/- per acre. 
THMPORARY PASTURE from 17/6 per acre. 
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MAPLE 


RARE CURIOUS 


- INTERESTING FURNITURE 


MAPLE and Co invite connoisseurs and others 
to visit their SHOW ROOMS for Rare, 
Curious, and Unique examples of old CHIP- 
PENDALE, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, Louis 
XIV. XV. XVI. Empire, Italian, Renaissance, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian FURNITURE. 


Everything Marked in plain figures 
At purely commercial prices 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
Inen, Bolte HANDKERGHIEFS. 


‘* Linen, Belfast.’’ 


” ” 


Geats’ 


” ” 3S. 
DAMASK 


itchen Table 


AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. Gents’ 4-fold 
48. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from gs. 11d. per doz. 
Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). “ 
OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen, 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


TALE 


VOICE-BUILDING REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


THE VOICE-BUILDING COURSE.—The results of this course, both in 
singing and s; ing, are surprising, almost incredible. The delivery is generally 
revolutionised in a single month. Not only is the power or vulume of every voice 
at least doubled, and its scale or compass extended from two to five notes, but the 
quality becomes pure, not simply modified and improved, but absolutely pure and 
resonant throughout its entire compass. It is nen | valuable for s; ers and 
singers, and has been applied with unvarying success by public speakers, lawyers, 
clergymen, readers, actors, singers, and those whose vocal a were failing. 

VOCAL DEFECT S, resulting from an improper or abnormal use of the voice 
can in all cases be removed, since such defects are invariably caused by abnormal 
muscular contraction—seldom by disease—acute bronchitis being apparently the 
only form of throat affection which necessarily hampers the free and full vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords. A short breath, a weak voice, a limited compass, 
huskiness, harshness, impure quality, change of register, and falsetto voice are 

wed to be the result of phenomena. Protracted effort can be endured without 
fatigue. The full use of vocal powers affords pleasure instead of pain, even where 
serious fears have been entertained on account of catarrh, clergymen’s sore throat, 
or irritation, when once the functional process has been pm eee Medical treatment 
affords tem relief only. Voice-building effects a permanent cure, 

VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS successfully treated by a method which expands 
the chest, develops the voice, and gives a clear, distinct enunciation of the most 
difficult and troublesome combinations. Under this head come stammering, 
Stuttering, lisping, spasmodic hesitation, and indistinct articulation. 

SPEAKERS, EADBRS, and ACTORS gain from their increased com- 
pass such richly modulated inflections, and from their enlarged volume of tone such 
striking contrasts of power—thus aang able to fully and appropriately produce 
intended effects—that the grand faults of monotony and mannerism give place to a 
varied and effective delivery. 

FOR SINGERS the advantages are almost beyond numbering. All signs of 
register disappear, and the middle notes of the soprano and contralto, the 
upper ones of the tenor and bass, become, almost from the first, the most resonant 
of all. Execution is found to be, not, as before, a matter of tardy growth, but the 
speedy outcome of perfect freedom of vocal action. Later, all the requirements of 
artistic expression are made accessible to all. A pure, rich, ringing tone, perfect 

in reaching the highest notes, are some of the results of this course. 

TO TEACHERS OF THE VOICE, whether for elocution or singing, the 
Voice-Building Course affords a thoroughly digested plan for assailing radical 
faults of throat or respiration, besides giving definitely the fundamental principles 
upon which all artistic vocal efforts must be based. These exercises are developed 
from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and Europe, and 
more minute k ledge of anat and physiology. They furnish a most complete 
system for the voice.—M. LECLERQUE ( oice Specialist), Author of “The Human 

oice in Song,” ‘‘ The Speaking Voice,” “‘ The Cause 
Defects,” 5 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Treatment of Voice 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
FLOR 


Mr. G. A. SALA writes: 
“ Bear favourable 


son with choice Havan- 
nahs, and cost about one- 


Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 
DINDIGUL 
BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 148 Cheapside, E.C. 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 

ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS & CHILBLAINS. 

An Efficacious, Sanitary, Harmless Cream, 1s. 14d. 

E R A R D 

USE It R A L WITHOUT RIVAL. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES. PIANO Ss. 
NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height ¢ft., Width 8in. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 

In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 
§. &P.BRARD, "ovat 18 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Ronee PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVEN- 


ent with 


ST. JAMES'S. —Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 


and Manager.—EVERY EVENING at 8.45, bi IMPORTANCE 
oF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Serious P = 
at 8.20 THE SEASON, by 


DON 
10.45. MATINEE, 
2.30. Box 
one month in 
ST. THEATRE, 


WILDE. 
MITCHELL. nce 8.20, 
WEDNESDAY and EVERY SATURDAY. at 
Office (Mr. Arnold) open Daily 1o till 
advance by letter, telegram, or tel Japhone 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. Fenty a Saturday Evenings at 8 o'clock. Vocalists 
on March arst, Miss Ghita tr. John Child, and Mr. Arthur Barlow. On 
March 23rd, Miss Mabel ie ‘Madame Belle Cole, and Mr. John Probert. 
s Of Free Seats. Reserved Seats , 6d. 
SIXTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT, March 23rd, at 3. 
Vocalist, Madame Duma; Solo > Reem, Josef Slivinski. The Grand 
Orchestra. Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s. ; Unnumbered, 1s. 


N IAGARA ALL, 
T. JAMES'S PARK STATION. 
Excellent Orchestra’ First Class Restausant. Open all day. 


GRAVES GALLERIES.—NOW ON EXHIBITION, a 
Choice COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS by CHARLES T. RURT, 
of SPORTING SUBJECTS and ENGLISH LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 


Also 
Rare Collection of the Choicest Works 
}. AW terme est Works engraved (principally in line) after 


GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 Pall Mall, S.W., 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 


LAWRIE & CO., 1 5 Old Bond Street, have now on View 


Few Choice Pictures eased Masters, including: FRANZ HALS, VAN DYCK, 
REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, WOUVERMANS, CUYP, VAN DE VELDE, &c. 


HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St., W., 
su 
Riviera, 


the TARIFF CARDS of most of the Hotels i land, 
» on application without obligation of an Eng 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 

& jae India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 

mber, 1 Se The Secretary of State will offer them = competition Twelve 

j ona en as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works t,and Three 

Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegrap Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SeckeTary, at the College. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 
and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be Elected, 
Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady Day.—Apply, Heap-Master, 
FLEETWoop. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of £80, 
the Rev. July 17. For further further information apply 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 28, 29, 30. Eleven 
scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
—Apply to the Secretary, ‘he College, Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
to fill up not less than eight resident, five non-resident, Queen’s Scholar- 

ships, and two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in July next. Detailed infor- 

mation may be obtained from the Heap Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—THIRTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year (giving imme- 
diate ission) will be competed for in June next. One of these Scholarships 
(£80) is confined to Candidates not yet bers of the School ; the rest are open to 
members of the School and my without distinction ; three will be offered for 
roficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates from ro to 17. Full a may 
be obtained on application to F. J. Leaver, the College, Marlborough. 


BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SCHOLARSHIPS, ieodien's 15, will be AWARDED after Examination 
to be held JUNE 20 and 21. —Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD MasTeER. 


“ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 
SERIES METHOD. 
The School aims at giving a thorough training in all branches of Mcdern Lan- 
guages and Greek (Ancient). For Syllabus, apply Tue Secretary. Explanatory 
post free. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAy 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
Managers: KNDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Fenchurch Avene, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QRIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES FOR 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 


Pa Steamship “ LUSITANIA," tons register, will leave London 


Plymouth 12th M y, and London xgth May. 


the ADRIATIC, &c. 


“GARONN as, will leave Londen exth for days’ Cruise, 
visiting CADIZ (for Seville, « c.), ). TANGIER, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VERICE, ‘TRIESTE, 
RAGUSA, CORFU, MALTA, PHILLIPEVILLE (for Constantine), ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving 
at Plymouth on 28t 2sth May, and London 2gth May. 

String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 

M { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
anagers: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.j Avenue, London, E.C. 
For apply to the latter firm, ee Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the Wess 

End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T# IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article os 
“Our Daughters” 


‘FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plap. 


AGES... 


| a1 12 0 | a1 18 8| £2 12 2/ £3 1510 £5 19 3 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 


Manacer: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D.  Lonpon Secretary: W. T. Cray F.LA- 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 
EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


‘> 


| 
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SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN: 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 


the demonstrator.”” 
TIMES. 


“These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are sim 
‘realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
seives hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘ The 
Sheri and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘ Best Man in Garotte.’ 
stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
ey are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“Mr, Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin'—perhaps the best piece of work 


of the 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“‘ The literary form of the stories is on the whole excellent. His style is 
Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive 
in its terse, close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there is no denying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘The Modern Idyl’ is the singularly powerful story which first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the of the Fortnightly. It is 
even less pleasant to read than any of the ; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the character of the Parson, with its strange 
aixture of pietism and sensuality.” 

ATHENZUM. 

“The men and women live and move and have their being with that 
sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 
treative workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 

“That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was 
years ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ 
Fortnightly Review, ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigour 
and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratu- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com- 
parison with any living writer of short tales.”.  - 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“‘Saner judgment will pronounce the book merely better than other 
‘books aeane themselves not bad. . . . Mr. Harris's speciality lies in 
grafting on to the outward world of Bret Harte an inward world of con- 

icting motive and fine-drawn analysis. . . . Only in the first story does 
Mr. Harris's method quite , and the result is admirable. The 
characters are clearly defined and combined with great skill. They 
breathe genuineness-and truth. There is force, and pathos too, in the 
Story of Bancroft and Loo Conklin, al?.ough some of the power of the 
melody is lost in the minor key.” 


The three remaini 


some 
in the 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President : 
H.R.H, the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esgq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 

Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 
Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


Five Thousand Orphan and Outcast 
Children to Feed Every Day. 


The Committee of “Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES” 
earnestly APPEAL for AID in support of the great family 
of orphan and waif children now sheltered in the institu- 
tions, to which about eight souls are added every 24 hours. 

Gratefully will even the smallest donations be received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. William Fowler; by the Chairman of 
Committee, Mr. S. G. Sheppard; by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Howard Williams ; by the Founder and Director, Dr. 
T. J. Barnardo; or by the Bankers, L. and S. W. Bank 
(Bow Branch), and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 


E. E. GILL, M.A., Clerical Secretary. 
JOHN ODLING. General Secretary. 


Offices of the Institutions— 
18-26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


URGENT DISTRESS ; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


‘« There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 

Patron—THE QuEEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G. ; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—“ Shipwrecked, London.” 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 


DONATIONS to pay for the necessary 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 


LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. HOLT, Secretary. 


HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
Farningham and Swanley, Kent. 


Patrons—THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Treasurer—W. H. WILLANS, 


HELP is solicited from all who sympathize with homeless, destitute, 

= Fach LI LE. ONES enjoy home life on the fami They 
en, on ‘amily system. 

a education, 4 moral, and reli 

Useful are taught, and the boys are sent out well equipped for t 


battle of 
= ARTHUR 


21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


WILLIAM ROBSON 
Offices : 25 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 361 © 


DAY 
{ 
/ 
“The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems to me | 
| beyond criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to saying 
things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. a ae 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ ° Best 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of ie Fy was thoroughly 
worth doing—could not have been done better. ‘The interest is human and } 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . . . It requires an eye which has been | 
sharpened by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume. It is | 
a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify ith, 
yas no place in trueart; and a very large proportion of this book is devoted 
to morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of | 
” | 
Professor DOWDEN says: 
“ Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact descrip- : | 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris's stories. They are | 
pot deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action is 
$0 contrived as to be character ; ~~ the 
rator stands above and apart from events , laying } 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not : 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations ; { 
RE but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to i 
view the deeper structures. Alen See Se 
and nice are needed for success ; neither rhetoric nor sentiment can assist 
ger. 
— 
m, 
E 
iD 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 


' HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


. G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
reasurers\ LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HOSPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more Ly gp: that a e, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growin, 
needs of the poor who come from all parts of the M is and the Unit 
Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the woe, heen demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance , and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES. 
PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, E.G. 
| Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P. 
Treasurers—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P., and R, RUTHVEN Pym, Esq, 
Bankers—Coutts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility, 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence 9 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable. 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a 
hearty assistance— 


I, By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty 
that have been witnessed. 

II. By increasing the revenue of the Society by Annual Subscriptions, by 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
their friends to become members. 


Trained Officers are despatched to all pe of the Kiogdom. 

The operations of the Society draw from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much 
assistance, and unless such additional support be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must suffer from insufficiency of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well-wisher of this 
Society has so deeply at heart. 


Remittances may be fowarded to 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; but 
this Charity stands alone—the Defender of the defenceless—without any 
assistance, 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—MHer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Gracke tHE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G, 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esq., V.P. 

Deputy Chairman—Coroner FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esoa., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


7 Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 

Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
306 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
can only be effected by a large and permanent 
annualincome. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. 

The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 
1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C,; by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Coutts & 8o.,'59 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United | 


» Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


OrricE: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H, THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘‘ Home” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes, Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 on 
the books, The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 


- Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor, 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

. The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS, 


be gratefully received by Messrs, HERRIES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's 
Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where 
all communications should be addressed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman. 


——— by all the Life-Boat Branches, 
2 


E, EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
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(MATABELELAND) EXPLORATION 


AND 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES J. FAUVEL, Esq., M.E., Assoc. M.I.M.E., &c. 
Member of the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 


HE DIRECTORS of the Gwelo (Matabeleland) Exploration and 
T Development Company, Limited, take the earliest opportunity of 
making known the fact that after considerable delay, entailing much 
labour, they have secured for this Company, by purchase right out, the now 
qell-known “ New Glasgow Estate. 

This acquisition will be appreciated by the Shareholders when it is known 
that a determined effort was made by a group of Johannesburg capitalists 
to establish a claim to a portion of the estate on the ground of prior 


“pegging.” 


pro} has been taken over by this Company with a perfectly free 
title, which has been duly certified by the solicitors upon investigation, free 
of all encumbrances. ‘ 

New Glasgow is situate 26 miles south of Victoria, on the main road 
leading from Victoria to Tuli. 

The Estate has a frontage of five miles on the Tokwe River, and when it 
is borne in mind that this river is never dry, the advantages for mining 
purposes cannot be over-estimated. 


EXPEDITIONS. 


Provision has been made for a large working capital in order to provide 
not only for working the claims already acquired, but also to carry on 
prospecting work in this and other parts of the country, which work, as is 
well known, is highly remunerative when properly conducted. An expedi- 
tion is now being organized for the purpose of locating further claims, and 
will be led by an explorer whose reputation for skill and integrity is well 
known to all mining investors. 

PROSPECTS. 

‘The Company will follow in the lines adopted by the Exploring Company» 
Willoughby 's Mashonaland Syndicate, &c., and as showing the profitable 
nature of this class of work, it may be of interest to shareholders to show 
how these shares are appreciated in the stock markets at the present time. 
The following table will demonstrate the position at a glance : 


Paid up Latest Premium 
Name or Company. per Share. price. per cent. 
Rhodesia Exploration and Development 
Rand-Rhodesia Company ove ove 
Zambesia Exploring Company ... ove I 


Exploring Company... Ease oo 985 


Exploration Company... eee 
London and South African Exploration ros. 104 -2,000 
London and Orange Free State Ex- 

Mashonaland Development Company 

(Willoughby’s) ... one Sh we 
Willoughby’s Mashonaland Expedition 

Gwelo (Matabeleland) Exploration and 

Development Company (10s. ) we 7S 6d. ... 108. 6d.... 40 


The rapid development of the claims already acquired by the Gwelo 
Company apart from the New Glasgow Property, and the work of the Ex- 
peditions, will doubtless soon have their effect on the market price of the 
shares (now quoted at about gs.), and the importance of the New Glasgow 
Estate is the principal reason of the Directors addressing the Shareholders 
at the present time, as it cannot fail to have an important influence on the 
nature of their property, and in advising the Shareholders this possibility 


has been borne in mind. 
Information concerning and Claims acquired 


other Properties 
from ARTHUR M. RHODES, Esq., J. E. Scott, and others: 
MINING CLAIMS. 
(Situate E.N.E. of Buluwayo.) 
Simpson oes ove ” 


Registered Certificate Date of 
Claims, District. Reef. Holders. No. Certificate. 

Sutton 20 Lower Gwelo Sutton J. E. Scott 1309 August 13, 1894. 
— 20 Simpson Arthur Rhodes 1310 
lerson 20 Anderson and Others 1312 
Gosling 20 Gosling 1311 


These claims are situated in the Lower Gwelo District of Matabeleland, 
about 70 miles to the N. W. of the Gwelo Township, and 25 Miles N. of the 
Gwelo Drift, on the main road from Buluwayo to Hartley Hill, the distance 
fom the former place being 105 miles. 

The Directors would call the attention of the Shareholders to the various 


teports made by gentlemen of high standing, and bearing upon this property, 
as also to pages 61, 62, and 63 of the Chartered Company's Latest Report 
issued to the S January 1895, extracts from which will be found 
in the Appendix, 


MR. C. B. HENDERSON’S REPORT. 


DEAR Sir,—I have been again over ‘‘ NEw GLAsGow.” I started the 
Victoria side of the Estate and walked the full lengtb, five miles along the 
river, and turned at the bend, returned on Wednesday, taking a course 
through the centre, and finished up on Monday. 

IMPORTANT. 

You must not on any account start a township on this property : to offer it 
as such would be madness. You have one of the most valuable Estates on 
the Victoria District, I can find you people here who will take it off your 
hands, one of whom represents a London group of capitalists. 

The Cotopaxi Reef runs right through your property, making a dip under 
the Tokwe, the Victoria end and the Dickens Reef, on the north, penetrates 
almost to the centre. I find that the natives must have been working here 
for many years, as the old workings testify, and I should say that work must 
have been carried on as late as 1892, judging from the appearance of the 
ground. The De Beers have purchased 500,000 acres on the west of you, 
the Willoughby Syndicate are on the east, and the Dickens on the north. 
On examining the register I find that the persons from whom you purchased 
were first in the district, otherwise Willoughby would have had this property. 
To my mind you have in ‘‘ NEW GLAsGow”" five miles of gold-bearing 
reefs, and I have traced the Cotopaxi Reef for a considerable distance 
through the property, and now send you samples of the quartz. 

I should say that the true Dickens Reef is located on New Glasgow ; in 
fact, I go further, I am fositive such is the case. On some of the old 
workings, having a thickness of 4 to 6 and, in some places, 8 feet, the quarts 
pans well, and there is visible gold in abundance. 

I don't know of another estate in this district where there are so many 
outcroppings indicating the presence of gold reefs. 

The quartz crushed from the Cotopaxi assayed 4 ozs. 3 dwts. 2 grs., whilst 
the Dickens Reef gave 5 ozs. You have, on the north, Bre miles of a river 
frontage, with dry and abundance of timber. ‘The plans sent you are 
correct in every detail. May I hope to hear from you soon? 

Yours truly, 
C. B. HENDERSON. 


MR. U. P. SWINBURNE’S REPORT. 
LONDON, February 18th, 1895. 

DEAR S1r,—I have read Mr. Henderson's report dealing with the property 
known as “ New GLASGOW” (6000 acres), situate on the Tokwe River, 
Victoria District, Mashonaland. From what I know of the Cotopaxi and 
Dickens Reef, in my capacity as late Manager at Few Sprints for the 
Mashonaland Agency, Limited, and also for Robert Williams & Co., and 
other companies, I can fully confirm Mr. Henderson's statements as to the 
value of ‘‘ New Glasgow.” The Prospects of the whole of this gold belt are 
most encouraging. Your holding, the ‘‘ New GLAsGow,” is situated on the 
south bank of the Tokwe River, south of the Dickens and Cotopaxi Reefs, 
and lying between the two, and the intrinsic value of your ground, situated 
as it is between two well-known and productive mining properties, cannot be 
for one moment doubted, There is an abundance of timber, and as you have 
a frontage of five miles on the Tokwe (never dry) there is every facility for 
working cheaply. I have found gold in the Tokwe, and other holes, when 
examining the sands. I am personally acquainted with the gentleman who 
pegged off the ‘‘ NEw GLAsGcow " Estate, and can testify to his unblemished 
character and veracity. Yours truly, 
U. P. SWINBURNE, 
Associate Member Institute Mining & Met., F.G.S., &c., &¢., 


MR. W. B. HARRIS’S REPORT. 
Lonpon, February gth, 1895. 

DEAR 51R,—In answer to yours, I beg to state that I pegged out the estate 
known as ‘‘ New GLAsGow,” Victoria District, and notified the Surveyor- 
General in the usual way, in conformity with the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s law, and was advised in due course that the land had been allotted 
to me. 

Touching the gold discoveries, I know for a fact that considerable amount 
of surface gold has been found all along the river bounding the northern part 
of your estate for a distance of five miles or thereabouts, ani I believe the 
natives have worked this surface gold formerly. 

I know that the Dickens and Cotopaxi Reefs are very rich ; for confirma- 
tion of this, I beg to refer you to the Chartered Company's reports recent 
issued, and the latest crushings, according to the /inancial News, of the 6t 
of January, showing } oz. clear to the ton. I have read Mr. Henderson's 
report very carefully, and in face of the fact that I have been over the pro- 
perty myself, have no reason to doubt the statements contained therein. 

Your property has, as I have already stated in my letters from Victoria, a 
frontage of five miles or thereabouts on the Tokwe River. 

lam, yours faithfully, 
W. B. HARRIS. 


The Capital of the Gwelo (Matabeleland) Exploration and 
Develeaepent Company, Limited, is £250,000, in shares of ros. 


J. TUCKER, Secretary. 
18, Street Within, 
andon, E.C. 
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At the Investigation in 1884 and 1889 Early Bonus, 


The Scottish Union & National Insurance Company 


Policies, Who!e Life, received for each year since they began to rank, 
@ A Bonus Addition of £2 per cent. 


FIRE INSURANCE.—Almost all Descriptions of Property 
Insured on the most favourable conditions. 
KING WILLIAM 


ST. ANDREW SQUARE; Lonpon— 
T, E.C.; Dustin—28 WESTMORELA STREET. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits ng | from En- 
dowment Assurances exelusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 


A. SMITHER, 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


EpinBurRGH— 
STRE 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. Capitat FIVE MILLIONS SteRuinc. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

ALEXANDER, Eso. RICHARD HOARE, 

HARLES GEO. BARNETT, " Sir GEORGE C. LAMPSON, Barr. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, FRANCIS ALFRED LUCAS, Esa. 

Esq. EDWARD H. LUSHINGTON, 

Ricut Hon. LORD BATTERSEA. HUGH COLIN SMITH, E 
Hon. K. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 


SQ. 
Ricut Hon. LORD STALBRIDGE, 
THOMAS H. BURROUGHES, Esa. Lieut.-Cot. F. A. STEBBING. 
RANCIS W. BUXTON, Eso. 


F Sir C. RIVERS WILSON, K.C.M.G., 
JAMES FLETCHER, Esa. C.B. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances granted at mod rates of p 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate rates of P: . ig Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 


DEATH DUTIES. Special forms of Policies have been prepared in order 
to enable the owners of y to make provision for the new ESTATE 
DUTY. Full particulars will be forwarded on application, 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Accounts. 
cation to ROBERT LEWIS, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


be had i- 
Chief 


(Founpep 1710. 


Remington 


Typewriter. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR 


WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


The daily use of the REMINGTON in the Royal Household is only 
another indication of its growing popularity, which is further evinced by the 
fact that our Machines are used in all Departments of Her Majesty's Service 
'—10 REMINGTON’S being in use to 1 of all other makes 


combined. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


THE VAN RYN WEST MINING COMPANY, Lta 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the OFFICES of this ¢ 
have been REMOVED from No. 1 Crosby Square, E.C., to No, 18 


SWITHIN’S LANE. 
STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary 


THE VAN RYN GOLD INES ESTATE, Ltd. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the OFFICES of this Com; 
have been REMOVED from No. 1 Crosby Square E.C., to No, 8 St 


SWITHIN'S LANE. 
STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, L 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadill y ,;W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and ! 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer s,&c. New choice Baas M 

for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. ne 

pre 

Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 4 

‘THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By g ry 
Lapy. The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time 


Lonvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Limrrep, 


BIMETALLISM. 
A COLLOQUY ON CURRENCY, 
By HENRY HUCKS GIBBS. 


New and enlarged Edition with complete Tables and Statistics (pp. 420, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon : EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royvat EXCHANGE, 


This Day is Published. 


THE DUC DE LAUZUN. The Court Life of Louis 
XV. From the French of Gastron MauGras. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 


cloth extra, r2s. 6d. 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

“In 1811 the Imperial police authorities were informed that a manuscript left by 
the Duc de Lauzun was about to be — and would give rise to great scandal. 
The manuscript was seized. Queen Hortense desired to read it, and succeeded in 
obtaining the loan of it for a few days. She had it copied in all haste ; the original 
MS. was then returned to the Ministers of Police, and burnt, it was said, in the 


Emperor’s private room and under his very eyes.” . E 
These memoirs are taken from the copy made by Queen Hortense, public archives, 1 
and private documents. bei 
London: Oscoop, McItvaine & Co., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
Warne’s One Volume Novels. New Volume. J 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. ‘ 
app 


UNDER FIRE. 


BY 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 


Author of “ The Colonel's Daughter,’ “Captain Blake,” & 3: 


“No story that Captain King has written has a more exciting plot 
than this. There are dramatic situations which are unexcelled by any 
of the Captain’s previous works.” —Svandard. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Beprorp Srt., STRAND 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom............£1 8 2 

All other parts of the 8-50 6 

Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombast, 

Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of the 


Gadsbys. In Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE. Under the Deo- 


dars. The Phantom Rickshaw, and Other Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF GEORGE HIGINBOTHAM, 


an Australian Politician, and Chief Justice of Victoria. By EDWARD 
E. Morris. Extra crown 8vo, gs. 


LUFE OF ADAM SMITH. By Joun Rae. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NE WS.—“‘ All admirers of Adam Smith will,feel grateful to 
Mr. Rae for this worthy record of a great literary life, and par- 
ticularly for his manuscripts of the collection of Hume correspondence 

in the library of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which has 
supplied many interesting particulars.” 


(COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 


By 
ARCHIBALD FoRBES. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[‘* English Men of Action ” Series. 


THE GREAT DOMINION. Studies of Canada. 


oomes R. ParKIN, M.A., Hon, LL.D., Univ. New Brunswick. 
ith Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World 
forthe Year 1895. Thirty-second annual publication. Revised after 
Official Returns. Edited by J. Scorr KELTIE, Assistant-Secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


“CASTLE RACKRENT” AND “THE AB- 
SENTEE.” By MARIA EpGEWoRTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris. 
Hammond. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

LIBERAL.—“* We warmly commend this edition to our readers as 
being the best one yet issued at a popular price.” 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By 


Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry’M. Brock. With an Intro- 
duction by DAviD HANNAY. 


ATHEN UM.—“ The illustrations by Mr. Brock are clever and 
appropriate... . Mr. Hannay’s introduction is sensible and interesting.” 


“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS” SERIES IN MACMILLAN'S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY LIBRARY. Vol. IV. 


WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers.— 


SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen.—LANDOR,. By SIDNEY 
CoLvin, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COLLECTED PAPERS ON SOME CONTRO- 


VERTED QUESTIONS OF GEOLOGY. By JosePH PrEstwicn, 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, ros, net. 


A TREATISE ON BESSEL FUNCTIONS 
AND THEIR APPLICATIONS TO PHYSICS. By A. Gray, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., and G. B. MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE PYGMIES. By A. pve Quarreraces, 
late Professor of Anth logy at the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris. Translated by FREDERICK STARR. With Numerous Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CUL- 
TURE, By Oris Turton MASON, A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the 
Department of in the National Museum. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. With a Preface by the 
DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“'Is not only a book of varied and delightful reading 
and of historical and literary interest; it is all that in an extraordi 
degree, but it is something more. It is invaluable for the guidance it 
affords on controversies which have only lately ceased to be present, and 
which may easily be revived in the future. . . . We find the problem which 
perplexes us handled by one in whom a rare combinatio. of qualities found 
a rare opportunity of exercise. He was emphatically a great man in a 
great place.” 


MEMOIR OF SIR A. C. RAMSAY. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
7/MES.—" The volume is in every sense a valuable contribution to the 
history of contemporary science, while its intrinsic interest and its skill of 
presentation will commend it to a wide circle of general readers.” 
_DAILY NEWS.—“ The Memoir is worthy both of Ramsay and his 


jographer. 
— = Archibald Geikie has produced a model bio- 
gra 


CHAPTERS FROM SOME _,MEMOIRS. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 8vo, Ios. 

GUARDIAN.—“ At least half its charm is due to the manner in which 
by a hundred delicate and tender touches it evokes for us the home-life, the 
voice, the accent of the author of ‘ Esmond’ and ‘ Vanity Fair’; the other 
half to the grace, the tenderness, the fancy, and the insight that make up 
the writer's own unique and undefinable genius.” 


RECENT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
HISTORY, AND SCIENCE. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY: and other 
Historical Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD.—"' The plea for the synthetic interpretation of history 
has seldom been urged with more conspicuous force and beauty.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* All these and other qualities are not only 
discernible ; they penetrate through and through the texture of the deeply 
interesting, wise, and eloquent volume before us.” 


GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By 


the late WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for 
the Press by Charles L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. Extra 
crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
ATHENA UM.—" They form, as they now stand, a harmonious and 
satisfying work, worthy to take its place with the other charming volumes 
which represent the life-work of this conscientious artist and thinker." 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Joun Cuurton 
COLLINS, 8vo, gs. net. 
Co; :—John Dryden; The Predecessors of Shakspeare; Lord 
Chesterfield's Exon, The Porson of Shakspearian Criticism ; Menander, 
TIMES.—‘‘ In our judgment the intrinsic interest and merit of the 
essays afford a quite sufficient reason for their publication.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN 


OF QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations, 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


THOREAU, Edited by H.S. SALT. Globe 8vo, 
[Eversley Series. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. By PHILLIps Brooks, late Bishop of 
Edited by the Rev. JoHN COTTON Brooks. Crown 


FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An 


Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY Fair- 
FIELD OsBorN, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia 
College ; Curator in the American Museum of Natural History. 8vo, 
gs. net. (Columbia University Biological Series I. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 
Fow.er, Author of ‘“‘A Year with the Birds,” &c, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kipp. 


Tenth Thousand. 8vo, ros, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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DOWNEY & Co's NEW LIST. | SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


CENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


Next week, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s, with a Portrait of the Author, On March x9th, with Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8v0, 14s ne, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD | RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M, Strauss. A MILITARY LIFE, 


NEW NOVELS. By General -B., RA, 
Governor 0! 1 ar. 
THE EVIL GUEST. By J. SHERIDAN LE peRSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON 


by B.S. Le 
a days. Just Published, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 23, 


DEGRADATION OF GEOFFREY| IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 


ALWITH. By Mortey Roserts. 6s. MARIE FRASER. 
The Times says: ‘‘ Miss Fraser's picture of Stevenson's personality and of his life 


«Bold in on Sad ’—Scotsman. and surroundings i Samoa is full of engaging which will interest 
“ Undeniably ‘nee work, Mr. Roberts's command of the repulsive details of a Which See —s aeenigpee” the same may be said of the chapters in 


life of debauchery and squalor is out of the common.” —A thenzum, The Daily Chronicle writes: Miss Fraser written y the thas 
D A K I T DER B R that was wanted about Stevenson in his Pacitic home.” 
A R N RU ° y ICHARD The Globe's opinion: “* To the true Stevensonian this unambitious little work wil 
DOWLING. 2 vols, 12s. be superlatively attractive.” 


“A very good story.”—Daily News. A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“A very ingenious sly constructed mystery.”—Salurday Review. Will be ready shortly, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


THE MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern | HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Theosophy. 6s. E. Benjamin Anvrews, D.D., LL.D., President of the Brown Univer) 


f “ The book is extremely amusing—in ieed, at times quite exciting.” —Guardian, NEW VOLUME OF ‘'THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHy,” 
This thrilling book.” — Literary World, On March 2sth, vist net, seared aligns, 208, net, 
LII. (0 


ESPONDENT1 DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPRY, 
THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. OF NATIONAI 
APPLETON. 2vols. 123. *,* Vol. I. wis published on January 1, 1885, and a further V ‘aes will be 
“ One of the funniest stories of the year.”"—Daily Telegraph. issued quarterly until the ‘complet ‘on of the work. 
Nore.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” wih 


SECOND EDITION OF Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, 
WORST WOMAN IN LONDON, and NEW STORY BY HENRY SETON MERR MAN. 
ther Stories. y F.C. PHILIPS. 6s, Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 141. 


* Light-hearted, easy-going, and thoroughly readable from end to end.” 


SECOND EDITION OF Sander’. | THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, containing 
THE MERCH ANT OF KILLOGUE. “THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Chaps. VIL-IX.- 
By F. M. ALLEN. 6s. [Just ready. “THE RIDE TO YORK” —‘‘COLLECTING ANCESTORS”~ 
“ Every character in the book is put down in words so subtle and strong that for | ‘‘ LIZA’S LOUT"—* THE HIBERNIAN HIBERNATING "—"“TWo 
— you know the people. There is nothing of the new woman in it, and not a | FAMILY HISTORIES "—“* HOME TO THEE"—‘' JOHN GAVIN'S 
ine concerning the analyses of soul and body. It is just a picture of Irish life which | ACCIDENT: A RUSTIC IDYLL "—‘‘ PUNCH’S PROTUTYPES"— 


P might have been written in shorthand as it happened, and written out afterwards in “ ” 
longhand, so clear and sharp and vital is it. It is an exciting story, with a thrilling and, . A FATAL RESERVATION, by R. O. Prowse, Book IV. 
winding up.”—Vanity Fair. (continued), Book V. Chaps. I., II. 


DOWNEY & CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. Lonpox: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO Ptace, 


WILSONS & MILNE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF CURRENCY, 1252-1894. Being 


an Account of the Gold and Silver Chsvencias of Europe and America, from Crown 8vo, 6d., with Five Illustrations, by Maurice GrieFFENHAGEN, 
the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day, and their relation to the Mone- VAIN FORTUNE: a Novel. By GEORGE Moore. 


tary and Mercantile E swale of the Commercial World. By WitiiamM A. 


Suaw, M.A., F.R.H.S., 1 vol., 15s. OTHER BY MOORE. 
has, cnisled version of history presented by the bi- rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
metallists should rea: r Times. 
“* L’auteur a rendu un signalé service & la science économique par la publication A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. Seventh Edition. 
de son volume.”—A. RAFFALOvICH, in the Journal des Débats. A MODERN LOVER. New Edition. 
A GLOSSARY OF COLLOQUIAL, SLANG, AND TECH- | A MUMMER’S WIFE. Twentieth Edition. 
/ NICAL TERMS. In Use on the Stock Exchange and in the Money Market. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Edited by A. J. Witson. 3s. ER WATERS. 
i ** A good deal of useful information is here presented in a very handy form.” ESTH 
i kill; it is faultless in construction, packed with human knowledge a rect 
| THE SECRET OF WARDALE COURT, and other ma it is founded on the el 1 human affections, the Eve of mother 
' Stories. By Anvree Hore. 1 vol., 6s. for child ; it works out great moral ideas, and is at the same time as impersonal as 


Flaubert ; it contains one character, the character of Esther herself, which is one of 
the most ‘healthy and English in fiction; and all it lacks, to make it a great novel, 
is a certain free emotion—a cri du ceur, which is there, ‘but fettered down, = 
quite « a certain charm, which disengages from the 
a 


A selection of tales by a comparatively new writer of great promise. 
“* Four clever tales.” —A theneum. 
** Written with remarkable power." —Daily Telegraph. 


ONS & MILN 2 ‘ r E.C. g the outli like the softness of air. Yet, after al 
WILS E, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C achi itr thenzum on “ English Literature in 1894." 
Crown 8vo, with 40 Woodcuts. Price 3%. 6d. ezond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
A FEW CHAPTERS IN ASTRONOMY. | MODERN PAINTING. “ii Croxcr Moons, 
Crown 8vo, cloth 
| By CLAUDIUS KENNEDY, M.A. THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD. Play in Three Aes 
“ This gives some ingenious and intelligible explanations of various well-known By Gzorce oe 
“The idea of this book is a very good one. . a the whole this littl k may 
will be found of great assistance to students of mathematical THE THEATRICAL WOR RLD "FOR 1394, By WILLIAM 
strongly recommend it to their Magazine. Arcuer. With an Introductionfby Georce Bernaxp SHaw, an | a Synopsis 
Taytor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. of Ge orce H. March 


ll be had, uni‘orm with the above, 2s. 6d. 


} THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon | THE THEATRICAL WORLD FOR 1894. By Wi 


ARCHER. 


and Burmah, Published under the authority of the Secretary « of State for 


India in Council, Edited by W. T. BLANDFoRD. Medium 8vo, with numerous CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. AS. 
} MMALIA. By W. T. Bianpror, F.RS. 1 vol. | ORIGINS OF INVENTIONS. Study of Indus 


among Primitive Peoples. By Oris T. Mason, A.M., PuD. 
FISHES. By F. Dav, C.LE., LL.D. 2 vols. each 20s. WORKS BY THE LATE ¥OHN STUART BLACKIE. 


BIRDS. By Euvcene W. Oates, F.Z.S. Vol. I. 203.; LAYS _OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS. } 


Vol. II. rss. . Backs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
REPTILIA AND BATRACHIA. By G. A. BouLeNcer. LIFE ‘OF BURNS. By J. S. Brackie. (In the “ Great 
r vol. complete, 20s. Writers” Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
: MOTHS. By G. F. Hampson. Vols. I. a 3 Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2 
each 20s. BUNBAR: Being a Selection from the Poems of an old 
Makar, adapted for Modern Readers. By Hucu Hattisurton, 
con Lonnoy: WALTER SCOTT, Liurrep, Paternoster S¢ 
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The Saturday Review. 


BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST OFFICE, 


1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By FREDERICK E. Baines, C.B. 
In 2 vols , large crown 8vo, with diagrams, &c., ars. 


NOW READY. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun 


THOMAS SMITH, Keeper of the Prints and the 
British Museum. Edited by EpMUND Gosse. In 1 vol, y 8vo, 
with Portrait, 15s. 


NOW READY, 


LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND 


(OHN VARLEY. By ALFRED THOMAS Story, Author of ‘*‘ The 
{ie of John Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Recreations of a Literary 
Man,” ‘‘ The Lives of the Sheridans,” &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 


Portrait, 28s. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &. By CHARLES W. Woop, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits and 65 Illustrations, 6s. 


JHE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


ANew issue of the above is now in course of publication, commencing 
with ‘‘ East Lynne,” and followed at regular monthly intervals by the 
other Stories in the Series. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
(120th Thousand ) 


Is now ready as follows : 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. edition, 


price 2s. 6d. 


Ingreen cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, price 2s 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


GHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, UNDER 
SEALED ORDERS, is now ready, in 
3 vols., 15s. net.; and at every Library. 
“It has both originality and force, and is undoubtedly most readable.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
the FIRST EDITION of A LONDON 
LEGEND, by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, 


having been entirely SOLD OUT, the 
Novel has been REPRINTED, and a 
further supply, in 3 vols., is now ready 


at all Libraries. 
‘I shall be astonished if ‘A London Legend’ does ant casts among the very suc- 
wsful books of the year. . .. Mr. McCarthy is to be congratulated upon it.”—-Swm. 
“There is another novel which I must not omit to mention—Mr. I) - McCarthy's 
London Legend.’ I know you will enjoy reading it as much as I have on awn 
ru 
“A fresh, deli l, and entertaining story.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘A London Legend’ is a love-story, fanciful, fresh, and gay. . . . The heroine 


frst to last a captivating creation.”—Daily News. 
no li in Mr, McCarthy's idyll, ‘A London Legend.’.. . 
of Oriental magic.” 


= romance, into which is woven a thread i 
fe Morning Post. 
> B. M. CROKER’S New Volume o 
ories, VILLAGE TALES AN 

ONGLE TRAGEDIES, is now ready. 


BESANT’S New Novel 

WeEYOND THE DREAMS OF 
\VARICE, is now ready. Crown 8vo, 

oth extra, 6s.; and at all Libraries. 


* All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ Mr. Besant has given us no novel of 
rest as ‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.’ "—Sketch. 


NEW 3/6 NOVELS. 


»)R CHORD: a Story of a Prima Donna. By 


| Se “ Has an air of si H 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX. 


Full Illustrated Catalogue upon Application. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. net. 


FAST DAY AND VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


By E. M. Cowen (“‘Epicure,” late of the Gent/ewoman) and S. Beaty- 
Pownatt. Contents: Chapter I.—Introductory. I1.—Stocks and Sauces 
Part 1, Stocks; Part 2, Standard Sauces; Part 3, Hot Sauces; Part 4, Cold 
Sauces. III.—Soups. IV.—Fish: Part 1, General Remarks: Part 2, Fish 
Entrées (hot); Part th Fish Removes - ; Part 4, Entrées and Removes 


(cold), V.—Eggs. VI.—Rice, &c. VII.—Macaroni, &c. VIII.—Vegeta 
Kc. 1X.—Cold Vegetables. X.—Salads, XI—Sweets. 
enus 


Now Ready, handsomely bound, 240 pages, g Portraits, with many Vignettes, price ss. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION, WITH REMINISCENCES, 
OF THE FOX TERRIER. By Rawpon B. Lee, Kennel Editor of the 
Field. The Illustrations by ARTHUR WARDLE. 

This, the third edition of this popular work, has been so much extended as to be 
to all intents and purposes a new book. It includes a full history of the Fox Terrier 
from its introduction to the present time, with a résumé of what old writers have said 
about terriers ; the early shows, and the notabilities which first made the variety 
sone. Full particulars as to working terriers with fox, badger, otter, &c.; opinions 
of Mr. Vicary, M. J. A. Doyle, Charles Littleworth, and other eminent breeders of 
terriers, both for show, and work, are included, with notes on rearing puppies, early 
training, and entering to game and vermin. Various hints as to preparing for show 
and advice about their ordinary ailments are given, with the points, and full descrip- 
tions of both the eunsibapesed and wire-haired in their various strains. 

The full-page illustrations include The Fox Terrier, 1806 ; Portraits of Old Jock, 
Grove Nettle, Old Tartar, Result, Vesuvienne, Venio, D’Orsay, Lyons Sting, 
Fortune, Carlisle Tack, Carlisle Tyro, Jack St. Leger, and Charnwood Marion, with 
a number of vignettes or tail-pieces of various terriers, fanciful and otherwise. 

Now Ready, price 5s. net, by post ss. 4d. 
THE ART OF CHESS. By James Mason. 
ONTENTS. 
1.—THE END GAME. Pawns v. 1IL—THE OPENING. Introduc- 
wns—Minor Pieces, &c.—Rooks v. | tion—King’s Knight's Game—Centre 
Pawns — Rook, Sole or Supported, Game—King’s Gambits—King’s Gambit 
Various Forces — Queen Declined — French Defence — Centre 
arious Forces. Counter Game—Sicilian Defence—Fian- 
chetto, &c.—Queen’s Knight's Game— 
Il.—THE MIDDLE GAME. Com- een Pawn ing —Appendix—The 
bination in blem Art. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE. Now Ready, price 6s. 

WILTON, @.C.; or, Life in a Highland Shooting Box. 
By Mrs. Tweepie, Author of ‘“‘ A Winter Jaunt to Norway” 
ae pment Nansen, Ibsen, Bjornson, Brandes), ‘‘ A Girl’s Ride in 

ce’ 
Now Ready at the Libraries and Bookstalls, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 

WHEN FORTUNE FROWNS : Being the Life and’ Adventures of 
Gilbert Cosworth, a Gentleman of Cornwall, how he fought for Prince Charles 
in the years 1745 and 1746, and what befel him thereafter. By KATHARINE 
Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of *‘ A Western Wildflower,” “In 
Town,” “ Katharine Blyth,” “* An Imperfect Gentleman,” ‘‘ Love or Money,” 
“In the Alsatian Mountains,"’ &c. 

Now Ready, crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 5s. 

POEMS. By THomas BaARLow. 

In Three Vols., price 31s. 6d. 

A STEP ASIDE. By Gwenpotine Dovctas GALToNn (Mrs. 

be tep Aside’ is a stirring story, in which y alternates with light 
comedy, ond a tender pathos with sparkling In ‘A Step Aside’ hove 
is not a dull or redundant page. . . . Ina word, the book is worthy of unqualified 

praise.”"—Daily Telegraph, October 20. 

Cheap Edition, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD. faxes Pavy. 

“ .» The dramatic unity of time, place, circumstances has never hada 
more novel setting. . . ."—Daily Graphic. 

In Two Vols., crown 8vo, price ats. 

AT CENTURY’S EBB. By Cyprian Core. 

Crown OF with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d, 
THE MARTYRDOM OF SOCIETY. By Ritter, 
New Novel, now ready, price 1s. 

CAUGHT BY A COOK. By Epirn E. Curnett, Author of 

Ped a Guard-room Dog,” *‘ Indian Memories,” “‘ A Baireuth Pilgrimage,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. In the Press, and will be published shortly. 
KET OVERT. ByJ 


IN MAR AMES PAyN, 
In the Press. Nearly ready. 
MARRIED TO ORDER. By Esmé Srvuart, Author of “Joan 
note. “A Woman of Forty,” “Inscrutable,” “The Power the 
t,” &e. 


Price ta Second Edition of 

A GIRL’S RIDE IN ICELAND. By Mrs. ALec Tweepie (née 

Har ey), Author of “ A Winter Jaunt to Norway” (with personal Accounts 

of Nansen, Ibsen, Bjornsen, Brandes, &c.). Fully Illustrated. 
“«* A Girl's Ride in Iceland’ is a most attractive little volume, wherein Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie gives a spirited account of a spirited jaunt. .. .” 
Demy 8vo. _ Illustrations and STi 12s. net. — 
SIX MONTHS IN A SYRIAN MONASTERY. Being the Record 

of a Visit to the we of the Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, with 
some account of the Yazidis, or Devil Worshippers of Mosul, and El Jilwah, 
their Sacred Book. By Oswatp H. Parry, B.A., of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Illustrated by the Author, With a Prefatory Note by the Ri 
Rev, the Lorp Bisuor or DurHam. 
NOW READY, in Paper Covers. Price 1s. 


MY CHIEFS. Bya Former Assistant Master. My First Chief—Rev. 
Evans Jellicle, MA. My Second Chief—Herbert Strong, M.A. My Third 
Chief—Rev. Uriah Meek, B.A. My Fourth Chief—Rev. Algernon Fitzport, 
M.A.- My Fifth Chief—Frank Beaton, LL.D. ‘* De Rebus icus "— 
Looking Backward and Forward. 

Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, price 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

FAIRY TALES, By Basit Figip. Beautifully Illustrated. By 

I Fripp, Associate Member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
ours. 
Now Ready, super-royal 8vo, pri r free. 

CROCKFORD'S CLERICAL DIRECTORY, 1805. 


Statistical Book of Reference for Facts relating to the Clergy in 

Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, while a fuller I relating to 

Parishes and Benefices than any ever yet given to the public. 
CROCKFORD’S CLERICAL DIRECTORY is more than a : 
of 


it contains concise phical details of ad the Ministers and Di 

ales, Scotland, and the Colonies. A New Feature 
to this Edition is “‘ A list of the parishes of each diocese in England and Wales 
arranged in Rural Deaneries."" Twenty-seventh 


: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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By UGHTER OF TO-DAY. By Sara JEANNETTE 
NcAN. ‘Quite one of the cleverest novels we have read this season.” 
’ Daily Chronicle. 
Gat DEATH, By W. Crarx Russet. 
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Messrs. 


NEW BOOKS. 


** Rather a new department of fiction.""—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLYMPIA’S JOURNAL. By W. 


S. HOLNUT. 


“Instead of Keepsake ladies we have Theodora of the ‘ Yellow Book,’ 
the dreadful ‘ She’ of ‘ Keynotes,’ ‘ The Woman who Did,’ and last, but 
not least of this army of militant women, Olympia of the ‘ Journal.’ 
She did—what did she do? The most inhuman deed of all—she married 
aman to make copy of him.” —‘‘ AUTOLYCUS” in the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** How to write a novel, a modern realistic novel, fertile in character- 

, but not necessarily fertile in incident, is well set ‘orth in a striking 
book by W. S. Holnut.”— LITERARY WORLD. 

“* A clever work of fiction. . . . There is a skill in the construction and 
in the writing of the story which makes the book readable toa degree not 
too commonly reached." — AN. 

“A faithful and clever presentment of a woman's temperament... . 
That Mr. Holnut has realized Olympia's character is a great thing, but 
that he should have enabled his readers to do likewise is a greater.” —STAR. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S NOVELIST LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. Illustrated by 


George Cruikshank. With Short Memoir and Bibliography. 
Vol. I. RODERICK RANDOM. 
Vols. II. and III. PEREGRINE PICKLE. 
Vol. IV. HUMPHRY CLINKER. (/mmediately. 

** The bibliographies prefixed by Mr. Isaacs are a highly commendable feature of 
this reissue.” —A thenaum, 

“Those in want of a good modern edition of Smollett’s novels can hardly do 
better than get that which is now being issued by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 
Most readers are a of the Substantial merits of Bohn’s Novelist's Library to 

these long. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME AND ITS NEIGH- 


BOURHOOD: an Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City and the 

Campagna. By Ropert Burn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Author of ‘‘ Rome and the Campagna,” &c. With numerous I/lustrations. 
*,* This volume is also issued in limp red cloth, with Map Pocket, for the con- 


venience of Travellers. 

“ Sufficient! a and archzologists by the high ta- 
tion of the and the standard character of his previous at Times. 

“ Admirably arranged, and poly ill ted with drawings, photographs, and 
plans. . . . It is a capital little book, which can be cordially otenementes ’ 

‘cotsman. 

** An excellent guide-book to the antiquities of Rome . . . leaves nothing to be 
desired from the point of view of the traveller or archzxologi Moreover, though 
of handy size, it contains nearly 100 illustrations and more than a dozen maps and 

"—National Observer. 

“Quite the best brief handbook to ancient Rome in the English language that we 
are acquainted with.”"—Antiquary. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BucHwanan. Illustrated with 36 Diagrams. 

** Primarily intended for the use of novices, but will also be found useful by more 
advanced players. The author is , concise, and comprehensive in his instruc- 
tions.” —Referee. 

**A little volume of clear, precise, and preh instructions, 
mainly to novices and ord amateurs, and as such well qualified to serve as a 
companion in the private billiard-room.”—7imes. 

“ Just the hints of which the beginner or the very slightly advanced amateur 
stands in need. The usval characteristics of such a player’s game are an incapacity 
to bring off the easier classes of strokes with any certainty, carelessness or helpless- 
ness in the matter of ‘leaves,’ and a devouring passion for the execution of almost 
impossible shots, With the — of a good clear style and many useful diagrams, 
Mr. Buchanan addresses himself to the cure of faults, and an excellent hand- 

he has made of it.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net each Volume. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ferpinanp Grecorovius. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition Annie Hamitton. Vols, I. and II. 
(from the Beginning of the Fifth Century to the Coronation of Charles, 
A.D. 800). 

“ A very welcome translation of a well-known and much esteemed German work, 
which has long taken its place as the standard book on its subject.”— Times. 

** At last, after some thirty years, Gregorovius’s monumental ‘ History of Rome’ 
has found a translator. When a work such magnitude (8 vols.) has reached its 
fourth edition it is quite unnecessary to discuss its merits or demerits. ... No 
serious student can afford to disregard it.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


Th, 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEO- 


METRICALLY. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D,, F.R.S. Ninth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS TO CONIC SECTIONS. 


By W. H. Besant, Sc.D, Fifth Edition, Revised. 5s. 


A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS ON HISTORY Ap 
LITERATURE FOR STUDENTS AND LIBRARIES. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELAy. 


CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Surttero, M.A. With an Introduction 
by A. H. Bucren, Portrait, and Full Index. Bound in Irish Linen, 
Design by Gleeson White. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. with 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEpys, 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by the Rev. Mvnors Bricut, M.A. 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRE. 


SPONDENCE,with the Private Correspondence of Charles I. and Sir Edward 
Nicho and between Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of C ) and 
Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the pee poy MSS. at Wotton by W, Bray 
F.A.S. With Copious Index (115 pp.) and 45 Engravings. 4 vols. each ss." 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacop 


Grimm. _ Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendiz, by 
Jamas Sterven Sractysrass. Vols. I. to III. 16s. each. Vol. 1V. 
taining Additional Notes and R and completing the Work), 18s, 


HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERA. 


TURE. By Professor W. S. Teurret, of Tiibingen. Revised, with consider. 
able Additions, by Professor L. Scuwane. Translated by G. C. Warr, 
M.A. Vol. I. The REPUBLICAN PERIOD. Vol. II. The IMPERIAL 
PERIOD. ss. each. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, WITH 


THE TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES AND JOHNSONIANA. New 
Edition. With Notes and Appendices by the late Rev, ALEXANDER Narige, 
M.A. With Steel Engravings. 5 vols., demy 8vo, £3. CHEAP EDITION. 
6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


Edited with Notes by Mrs. ALEXANDER Napier, and an Introduction 
Prof. J. W. Haves, MA. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON : a History of the Campaignof 181s. By Gronce 
Hoorer. With Maps and Plans. New Edition, revieed. Small peat 
3s. 6d. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN : the Down. 


fall of the Second Empire, August- ember, 18 By Georce Hoopes, 
With General Maps 6 Plans of Demy Bve, mn : 


SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated and Edited by E. F. Henverso 
A.B, (Trin. Coll., Conn.), A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES. By E. F. Henperson, Ph.D. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d.net 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


BERNARD TEN Brink. Vol. I. (to Wyclif). Translated by H. M. Kewnepy, 
6d. Vol. (Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Trandate 
by W. Crark Rosinson, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTEL- 


LECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised by the Author. With Index. 2 vols., ros. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY OF FICTION 


A New Edition. Revised, with Notes, Appendices, and Index, by Henn 
Witson. 2 vols., 5s. each. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 


A 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Complete and Unabridged, with Varionm 
Notes ; including, in add to the Author’s own, those of Guizo, Wend 
Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other Scholars. With Copious Index, 7 

each 3s. 6d. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE C 


OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUAR 
the Protectorate. With Index and 42 Portraits. 3 vols. «ach ss 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE 


TENDERS AND THEIR ADHERENTS. With Index and Po 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY OF 


LAND UNDER THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated 
B. THorrg, F.S.A. New Edition, Revised by E. C. Orre. 


6d. 
NORTH'S LIVES OF THE RI 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guilford, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. | 
Together with the Autobiography of the Author. Edited by 
Jessorr, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
T 
ANCI 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF 


ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Song 
Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few of Later Date 


Tuomas Percy, Lord — of Dromore. With an Essay 
Mincte els, and a Glossary. A New Edition, by J, V. Pxrrcna 
2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
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